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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES.* 


S EVERY one knows,.industrial operations for the crea- 
tion of wealth and the production of exchangeable 
yalues were originally carried on by slaves. What a man 
needed for his own use he first contrived to make. Then 
when the chances of war threw prisoners into his hands, 
especially women, whose time and strength ceased to be their 
own, these could be utilized by the man who owned them and 
who enriched himself at small expense by their labor. Under 
this system there were but two factors in industry, the owners 
and the owned. Gradually this one pair of factors became 
converted into two other pairs, which are as essentially dis- 
tinct from each other as both are from the original couple, 
the owner and slave. These two modern pairs are, on the one 
hand, the master and servant; on the other hand, the employer 
and the employed. ‘These two couples are radically distinct 
from each other for several profound reasons. Yet in average 
current thought they are not infrequently confounded. Thus 
the other day I heard a lady remark, apropos of the motor- 
men engaged in the Brooklyn strike: ‘‘It would be as absurd 


*Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Consumers’ League of 
the City of New York, February 5, 1895. 
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to allow the men to dictate what the management shall do as 
for me to allow my servants to tell me how to run my house.” 

This remark embodies the stubborn conviction still naively 
entertained by thousands of people that the workers in any 
industrial enterprise are and must always be the servants of 
those who conduct this enterprise. 

This assumption is naive and unhistorical; but in it is con- 
tained the gist of much that is fallacious in theory and 
singularly harsh and unjust in practice. 

The fallacy is in placing a household in the same category 
as an industrial enterprise. The function of the industrial 
business is the création of wealth; the function of the house- 
hold is the fulfillment of personal satisfactions, the creation, 
if possible, of happiness. The business makes money; the 
household spends it. Labor ina household is personal service; 
work in a business is industrial investment. Recompense 
for the first is a fixed stipend calculated upon the income of 
the person benefited and served; recompense for the second 
consists in a share in the profits which the work secures—is 
therefore not fixed, and should not be, but varies with the 
success of the business. 

Again, while recompense or wages for personal service are 
fixed or adjusted to the income of the beneficiary, they cannot 
be exactly proportioned to the service rendered. In this there 
is always an element which is incalculable, because there is 
always a liability to need of service invaluable and which can 
not be paid for in money. Whocan pay the fidelity of a nurse 
who watches by a sick bed or to whom is intrusted a little 
child? Who can pay the honor of a physician, which can be 
judged by no tribunal but his own conscience? When a cook 
strangles a sick headache to insure the punctual serving of 
your dinner her wages are not raised, though the effort then 
expended is considerably in excess of that for which her con- 
tract was made. 

It is not a sentimental, but an economic classification; it is 
that of the census, which ranks in one class the professions 
and domestic servants; physicians, lawyers, clergymen, archi- 
tects, soldiers, teachers, with manicures, nurses, coachmen, 
gardeners, cooks. The common bond of union between the 
different members of this class which seems so heterogeneous 
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is the fact that the work in each case is directed toward the 
personal welfare of some individual who is relatively help- 
less and often unable to test or estimate the intrinsic value of 
he service; that is, to know whether it is well done or not, 
or, at all events, how it should be done; and further, that the 
pecuniary reward of such work can rarely be much more than 
the living expenses of the worker—cannot, unless invested in 
strictly industrial enterprises, procure wealth. Hence, as a 
substitute for wealth, the special rewards of personal service 
are personal affection, appreciation of fidelity, trust, social 
honor. Such work cannot be done on the wholesale scale 
which eliminates personal contact. When cooks combine to 
run a restaurant they become industrials, but cease to be serv- 
ants. It is the personal touch of the cook in the family which 
gives her her characteristic value; that she spontaneously re- 
members the favorite dish of the grandmother or honored guest, 
and secretly bakes crullers for the little boy to take to school. 
Similarly a syndicate of doctors ceases to be composed of 
physicians. He who would have honor in his profession must 
remember the scripture: ‘‘Let him that would be greatest 
among you be a servant.” ‘*We honor the professions,” said 
Ruskin, ‘‘not because the men in them can grow rich, but be- 
cause we confidently believe that, were it necessary, each of 
them stands ready to die in discharge of his duty—the doctor 
for his patient, the lawyer for his client, the soldier for his 
country, the priest for the truth.” The glamour of this ex- 
pectation is inténded to serve a substitute for the glamour of 
wealth. 

“very detail of this situation is in contrast with that of the 
industrial enterprise. Almost at the outset of the growth of 
this the element of personal contact disappears, and at the 
maximum of expansion, in huge conglomerations of factory- 
labor, personalities themselves are swamped. The servant, 
whether domestic or professional, contributes nothing to the 
income of the person he serves and out of which he is paid. 
The employé is constantly helping to create the fund which 
is partly returned to him in wages. On this account he can- 
not properly be said to be employed by a master. He follows 
a leader in carrying on an enterprise for their common, defi- 
nite, pecuniary benefit. 
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The wages fund doctrine is, I need hardly say, a very 
famous theory, which has had and has extremely practical 
and far-reaching consequences. In this theory, which is now 
rapidly beginning to be discredited, industrial wages are paid 
out of capital, just as domestic wages are paid out of 
income. The capitalist does not purchase a labor product, 
but the time of a laborer, which has often been equivalent to 
the purchase of the laborer. Thereupon he says: ‘Shall I 
not do what I like with my own?” He is more likely to say 
that about his business employé than about his personal ser- 
vant, precisely because he has no personal contact with him, 
or not enough to establish the personal relations which would 
make such an assertion sound shocking in his own ears. 

But there is another theory, and this seems to me the true 
one, namely, that industrial wages are not paid from the capi- 
tal invested in the work, but from the product or profits of 
the work. The payment of wages is only a form more or less 
convenient for distributing a share of the product to those 
who have helped in the production. On the theory that the 
capitalist personally pays the wages out of his own property, 
it is conceivable that he should try to keep these wages as 
near the limit of subsistence as possible and try to regulate 
them exclusively by the facility of procuring laborers; in com- 
mon parlance, by the demand of the labor market. The 
laborer’s subsistence is then reckoned in the cost of produc- 
tion, and should be regulated on the same principle as other 
items of cost; that is to say, kept down as much as possible 
in the interest of thrift and economy, and so as to leave the 
profits as large as possible for the single owner or group of 
owners of the concern. On the other theory, that all the 
workers in a business are creating the wealth out of which 
their subsistence is to be drawn, the whole principle of own- 
ership is shifted. While the possession of the inherited or 
acquired capital and of the brain power which initiated the 
business confers a primary ownership, a first lien on the prod- 
uct, it does not justify the permanence of absolute control, 
because it does not exclusively suffice for the maintenance of 
the business. This necessitates the codperation of many. 
other people, often hundreds or even thousands, each of 
whom with his own hands and brains and vital forces has. 
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created a certain share of the product, and is therefore to that 
extent its owner. The right of private property means noth- 
ing else than the right to ow the product of one’s own labor. 
Yet the right of private property was once invoked as a justi- 
fication for ownership in the slave; and only within this gen- 
eration has this monstrous right been finally and ferever 
banished from recognition among civilized nations. To-day 
we may go a step beyond the mental conquest of thirty years 
ago and paraphrase the pungent words of Emerson: 


‘*Pay the profits to the owner, 
And fill up the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? Who works is the owner, 
And always was. Pay him!”’ 


A man may be said to own a diamond absolutely. It is a 
material entity, whose properties are fixed and depend upon 
nothing external, not even on the activities, physical or 
mental, of its owner. An industrial enterprise is quite other 
than this. It is a complex spiritual organism, whose constit- 
uent parts are the vital actions of human beings. The rela- 
tions to consider are primarily those of these human beings 
to the business or to the product which is the tangible proof 
of their different activities. The relations of the larger 
group which obeys, to the smaller group, or individual, who 
directs, are of secondary importance. Yet these relations, or, 
as they are commonly called, the relations of the employer to 
the employed, ‘or of the master to the hands, are usually put 
forward as not only of prime, but even of exclusive, impor- 
tance. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to do anything 
further than enunciate this principle of partial ownership in 
the product as the real recompense for all industrial labor. 
The minuteness with which this principle may be practically 
carried out is shown in the case of a payment made to a work- 
man by the famous Maison Leclai.e. He had worked four 
and a half hours at the rate of seventy-five centimes an hour, 
and was paid, therefore, three francs fifty centimes. But, 
in addition, and inaccordance with the calculation upon which 
in this house profits were distributed, the workman received 
a bonus of seventy centimes, or fourteen cents, as a recogni- 
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tion of the degree of ownership he had acquired in the prod- 
uct of the business through his transient association with it. 

How the ownership may be recognized and expressed is a 
second question. The first question to be settled is the fact 
of the ownership, and at this moment I can hardly do more 
than suggest this fact. 

It is possible that at a given moment the adoption of the 
principle of diffused ownership among the employés of an 
establishment might not increase the amount of money they 
were already receiving. Nevertheless, it would radically 
change their position. It would be impossible to stigmatize 
any claims of workers as impertinent. They might be unrea- 
sonable; it might be necessary to resist them for the sake of 
the common welfare. But with the disappearance of the 
notion that the business was absolutely owned by one man, 
and that every one else was simply employed by him at his 
good will, would disappear the other notion that every arrange- 
ment involving the rights, the comforts, or even the pleasure 
of the workers must be left absolutely to the control of a mas- 
ter. We should hear no more of such phrases: ‘tl must man- 
age my own business in my own way.” ‘“‘I will not be 
dictated to by my employés,” &c. The transformation I 
have supposed applied to business organizations is precisely 
what has already been effected on a large scale in the political 
organization. Little more than two centuries have elapsed 
since a king could declare (and be believed): ‘‘L’Etat, c’est 
moi.” No one questions to-day that the State consists not of 
the king but of the people. We should try as fast as possible 
to bring about the régime where every business and industrial 
organism will also be seen to consist not of a single man but 
of all the people, men and women, in it, each of whom has 
the right to speak, the minimum right of a single vote, upon 
such topics as they have demonstrated a capacity to discuss. 

But, it will be said, business cannot be carried on in the 
desultory, wasteful fashion which is barely tolerable in popu- 
lar governments. Popular assemblies sufficiently demonstrate 
the evils of allowing every one to talk and vote, the incompe- 
tent with the competent, the ignorant and irresponsible on an 
equality with those who know and have much at stake. A 
business organized to make money is a much more serious 
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affair. Governments do not at present compete very closely 
with one another, but business organizations do, and readily 
plunge into bankruptcy if they are not conducted with the 
utmost skill and prudence. The conduct of a difficult and 
dangerous enterprise is only possible with a leader in absolute 
control, who can dictate without fear of contradiction and who 
has power to summarily punish disobedience or revolt. Sub- 
stitute for this able leadership a babel of counselling tongues, 
and ruin is inevitable. 

We may reply that leadership is not ownership. Leader- 
ship is a permanent necessity due to the inequality of human 
faculty. It has led to ownership, and yet in numerous cases 
this ownership has been in modern times repudiated. At 
present in any stock company all shareholders have a theoret- 
ical right to vote on the conduct of affairs. No one would 
dream of calling the shareholders the employés of the presi- 
dent of the company or of comparing its discipline to that of 
an army or of a household of servants. Yet no difficulty is 
experienced in leaving the conduct of affairs to the officials 
elected on account of their proved ability in management. 
On the contrary, much difficulty is found in uniting for any 
purpose of criticism even such stockholders as are intrinsic- 
ally capable of criticising or modifying the management of 
affairs. In the theory of diffused ownership which Iam imag- 
ining the basis of shares would be not only money contribu- 
tion but labor. At present a railway organization com- 
prises four sets of people—officials, stockholders, bondholders 
and employés. The latter are not counted as part of the 
organization, but are obliged to form separate and often rival 
organizations of their ewn. If a given amount of labor were 
recognized as the equivalent of a given amount of stock, the 
classes would be reduced from four to three, and the labor 
organization, so often antagonistic to the company in which 
the laborers are working, might become superfluous, since 
they would have an opportunity to effectively express their 
wishes within the limits of their own business. Analogous 
changes could be effected ina private business, where the class 
of stockholders is replaced by a single man, who also repre- 
sents the president and management, so that on the present 
system there are only two classes. Recognition of employés 
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as shareholders in virtue of their labor would then dupli- 
cate the functions and position of one class, as the functions 
and position of the head of the establishment is already 
duplicated. The conduct of the business would remain as 
entirely intrusted to the head, and as little liable to be inter- 
fered with injuriously, as is at present the custom in any stock 
company. 

But, it may be again asked, on such a system where is the 
possibility of discipline 





of dismissal for incompetency? If 
an employé be admitted to own a part of the business merely 
in virtue of his work, how could he ever be deprived of such 
ownership, even in case of misconduct? History shows that 
the need of discipline is in an inverse proportion to the extent 
of ownership. The less workers own, the more liable are 
they to be ignorant and incompetent, hence to require dis- 
cipline, the maximum necessity being in the case of slaves 
who own nothing. On the other hand, the history of coép- 
erative enterprises has often shown that without the appli- 
cation of some coercive force, indolence, shiftlessness and 
incapacity are liable to ruin energy and thrift, which isa 
difficulty to be overcome. 

The difficulty, however, would be overcome in the business 
organization in the same way as in the State. Not a single 
owner, but all the owners of the concern would intrust to 
some special official the duty of maintaining the requisite dis- 
cipline in the industrial force. Every one would submit to a 
potential control authorized by all, exactly as virtuous citizens 
now submit to the potential control of the policeman, to 
whom, perhaps, in a lifetime they never speak. The funda- 
mental difficulty in the reorganization.of business on the plan 
suggested is really the imperfect education and insufficient 
capacity of the working men, or, what alone concerns this 
League, the working women. ‘The free development of the 
capacity which exists, though latent, is the crying need of the 
hour, and as one of the agencies in such development the 
political enfranchisement of women is also needed. 

Individual leadership is also needed. Distinct as are the 
two great divisions of labor—the personal, or professional, 
and the industrial, or labor for wealth—the motives and prin- 
ciples appropriate to each must to some extent influence the 
other. Honor and fidelity and personal affection and loyalty 
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are needed in business, and not only the principle of self- 
interest, and right to money values; and business independ- 
ence, and a sense of affiliation with the world of labor at 
large are required as a background to domestic and profes- 
sional service. 

Especially is this sense of affiliation with general labor 
required by women, whose traditional tendencies are all in 
the direction of personal service. 

When, rising from the consideration of any one business, 
we think of the vast business world as a whole ani of the 
immense industrial armies which have so largely replaced the 
fighting armies of other times, we encounter still a third set 
of principles derived from that very military system. These 
principles are neither personal nor industrial, but social. The 
same sense of social honor which led men to enroll themselves 
under arms may now induce not only men but women 
to enter the industrial armies. It has been customary for 
the English princes to serve an apprenticeship in the navy, 
and it has become the law in France and Germany for every 
young man to give at least a year of service in the national 
army. By this system the conscription is abolished, and 
every man is compelled to traverse at least once the personal 
experience of the common soldier. 

Now, it seems to me it would be a most admirable thing if 
an analogous custom of universal, temporary industrial serv- 
ice were instituted among women. In America among men 
permanent ifidustrial service is almost universal, and for per- 
sonal, not social, reasons. But the plan I suggest for women 
is different in scope and aim from this, and strictly comparable 
with the year of military service imposed upon even the rich 
or highly educated youth of France and Germany. If every 
year several thousand young women, upon leaving school or 
college, mingled for a few months with the workers in the 
stores and shared their labors, their monotony, their drudg- 
ery, their fatigue, a long step would be taken toward rectify- 
ing existing abuses. Formerly all girls served an apprentice- 
ship to domestic service and household labor. This has been 
abandoned, but nothing has taken its place. To-day, while 
household labor and the need of apprenticeship in it continue 
of course to exist, the industrial labor of women has devel- 
oped on such a large scale that women are needed in it as 
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leaders, as officers, precisely because there are such crowds of 
women in the rank and file. 

Both the plans that I have suggested may be considered, 
from the point of view of the Consumers’ League, purely 
ideal. Diffused ownership, though under the name of profit- 
sharing it is already established in 135 large business houses 
of France, Germany, England, Switzerland and America, 
cannot well be advocated by a league which contains neither 
employers nor employés. My own suggestion of a voluntary 
service in the rank and file of industrial armies modeled upon 
the military service which has been revived in Europe could 
indeed be very well advocated by the League, but I do not 
think it very likely that it will be. Nevertheless, I deem it 
useful to dwell upon these two ideas as theoretical ideals in 
order to throw into relief two of the fundamental difficulties 
which hinder the League’s work. Personal experience is 
lacking of the life and work of the girls whom we are seek- 
ing to benefit, and the theory of domestic service is still, more 
or less consciously or deliberately, erroneously applied to the 
position of these working girls by the purchasing public, by 
the employers, and by the girls themselves. It is true that 
the latter frequently refuse domestic service with contempt in 
order to plunge into business, allured, it is said, by a prospect 
of greater independence and an illusion of greater dignity. 

3ut this view, which is also fundamentally false, does not 
prevent them from subsequently thinking of themselves sim- 
ply as personal dependents of the head of a firm or his officers, 
and fails to inspire the sense of corporate dignity, of mutual 
association for common advantage, of attempt to grasp the 
industrial situation as a whole, which perhaps cannot be 
expected under the existing régime. What might be expected 
under a régime of diffused ownership, with its corresponding 
diffusion of dignity, self-helpfulness and hopefulness, may 
perhaps be best expressed in the words of a profound thinker 
and high authority, Stanley Jevons: ‘The present doctine is 
that the workman’s interests are linked to other workmen and 
the employer’s to those of other employers. Eventually it 
will be seen that industrial divisions should be perpendicular, 
not horizontal. The workman’s interests should be bound up 
with those of his employer, and should be pitted in fair com- 
petition against those of other workmen and employers.” 





SOMETHING ON REFORMATION.* 


HILE discussing the reformation of criminals, it is dis- 
tinctly in order to say something about the reformation 
of politics. For if the state have within itself the elements 
of criminality, how can it hope to reform criminals? There 
are those who pretend to believe that it is necessary to set a 
thief to catch a thief, but the policy of setting a thief to re- 
form a thief has, I think, never found a defender. And yet 
it has frequently happened that those representatives of the 
state with which criminals are brought most intimately and 
continuously in contact, policemen, police justices, sheriffs, 
sheriffs’ deputies and jail-keepers are only a shade, if at all, 
better than the criminals themselves. The thief-catcher is 
inevitably and by virtue of his office either something of a 
thief-reformer or of a thief-degrader. 

Now in treating crime as in treating any chronic disease, 
the hope of cure lies very largely in curative treatment dur- 
ing the early stages. And yet it is with the officials enum- 
erated above as most likely to be tainted with criminal in- 
stincts that the man or woman suspected of crime is first 
brought in contact. Petty offenders and those living on the 
verge of criminality in our large cities, seldom get past this 
line of guardians of the peace, and live always more or less 
in their presence. The policemen to them represent the state. 
Three classes of persons who commonly offend against the 
law have an especially intimate acquaintance with policemen 
and police courts. I refer to gamblers, prostitutes and saloon 
keepers. There are not very many criminals who do not 
belong either to these classes or to their patrons. It conse- 
quently follows that these classes and the more pronounced 
criminals through them, form their idea of the state and its 
morality, by what they see of it in the persons of the police 
and the police magistrates. If the state, through these, its 
representatives, gives object lessons in corruption, the classes 
that tend to criminality cannot but infer that the state is 
fundamentally as criminal as themselves; that criminal in- 


*Read before the Prison Congress in Denver, Colo., Sept. 17, 1895. 
(11) 
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stincts are universal, the only difference being that they are 
concealed by varying measures of success. This conviction 
that crime is all pervasive, and that government is but one of 
the tricks in the trade of dog-eat-dog which all are playing, 
will paralyze the conscience quicker than any other belief that 
can take possession of the human heart. Let that conviction 
become thoroughly rooted and it will take a long term ata 
very excellent and presumptively a very expensive reformatory 
to get it out. 

And yet what other thought can be instilled into the mind 
of a young man whose wildness has not yet ripened into 
crime? He can get drinks on Sunday in violation of the law, 
perhaps because money is paid the police, and perhaps because 
the saloon keeper whom he patronizes is a city alderman. 
The sambling den to which he goes is immune from interfer- 
ence. The light from the passage way leading to it shines 
out on the pavement where brass buttoned policemen walk 
with eyes that see not, because the man who runs the estab- 
lishment is the Republican committeeman from that ward. 
Of the houses of prostitution with which he is acquainted 
many are ‘‘pulled” but few are closed. Some are even free 
from annoyance or danger in this regard because their man- 
agers have made peace with the officials by money payments 
or otherwise. He may even know that the degraded street- 
walker who solicits himself and others without shame and 
without fear, divides her earnings with the policeman on her 
‘beat,’ which is also his. He finds out that many of the 
police arrests are ‘‘fakes,” formalities gone through with to 
satisfy the ‘‘dear public,” to make a record for some depart- 
ment, or some captain or some patrolman. When several of 
his cronies are arrested on rather serious charges, he finds 
that the police court is presided over by a man without dig- 
nity and without honesty. The judge’s predecessor eloped 
with a prostitute, and the one before that was a defaulter. 
The judge will accept a ‘‘straw bond” if urged to do so by a 
disreputable attorney whose large fees come from his ability 
to ‘‘work the court” and from no other sort of ability what- 
ever. In other cases the judge may, for a consideration, 
allow a man charged with a serious offense to plead guilty to 
a lesser one, and impose a nominal fine of $5.00. 
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Our supposititious young man sees relatively decent people 
who have business with the police magistrates brow-beaten, 
insulted and perhaps fined without cause. When some of his 
wealthier comrades, or those he has watched from afar, act- 
ually have to go to jail on some serious charge, their money 
procures them all the luxuries of life, even to the joys of 
‘‘taking in the town,” an official being detailed to accompany 
and bring back the debauchees. 

If he finally goes to jail himself, he will spend most of his 
time discussing with others such things as these, and will 
come to feel that they are the ordinary facts of social life. 
He may hear of small towns and rural communities in which 
conditions are almost as bad as those with which he is per- 
sonally acquainted—places where the constables and justices 
work together to catch as many tramps as possible and give 
them as short sentences as possible in order to collect fees 
from the county for this, their official activity. 

He may hear of other places where tramps and other de- 
fenseless persons are arrested on flimsy charges and then 
assured that ‘‘they will be let off easy” if they plead guilty, 
but kept in jail indefinitely if they insist on a trial—the ex- 
planation being that the justices and prosecuting attorneys 
get fees in proportion to the number of convictions. He may 
hear of still other places where the sheriff and county officers 
are in collusion to keep the jail as full as possible, the sheriff's 
contract being such that each day’s board of each prisoner 
represents a tonsiderable profit to him. 

Now it is not likely that any one young man would have 
all these experiences in any one month, in any one town, but 
there is not a single supposition in the whole string of them 
which has not its counterpart in definite facts for which I 
could furnish names, dates, and localities. These facts have 
been gleaned from cities as widely separated as Baltimore and 
San Francisco, Chicago and Los Angeles. But curiously 
enough the list of cities from which they are gleaned does not 
include New York. That city, if we chose to study it, might 
afford us examples of all these things and of a great many 
more. We might tell of a time when three out of the fifteen 
police magistrates had been indicted, and another had but 
narrowly escaped. We might speak of an impressive spectacle 
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of about one hundred policemen in uniform, each of whom 
during the three preceding years had been convicted of unpro- 
voked and unwarranted assaults on citizens amounting to 
crimes of assault in the second and third degree. During 
about the same period 108 officers of the force had been con- 
victed of offenses amounting to crimes, of which forty-eight 
were felonies. There the Sunday closing law was used sim- 
ply as a means of extorting blackmail from the liquor dealers, 
and the whole arrangement was systematized through the 
liquor dealers’ association. Gambling houses and houses of 
prostitution were blackmailed, the detective in each ward act- 
ing as the ‘‘Captain’s collector,” and being so termed by those 
interested. Detectives, pawnbrokers and thieves worked to- 
gether in prosperous collusion for their common enrichment. 
The ‘‘green-goods” men received regular protection, and if 
victims made complaint they were treated by the police with 
scant courtesy, or in the Words of a number of witnesses, the 
police ‘‘put a scare on them” and then proceeded to divide the 
‘‘swag.” Abortionists and other criminals also came in for 
the countenance of the state through its police department. 
Legitimate businesses were put under contribution, and inno- 
cent and defenseless persons, including women, were arrested 
in order that they might be blackmailed. Places on the force 
were so profitable that they were a matter of bargain and 
sale, and a captaincy was proved to have been paid for with 
$15,000. 

Now it did not need a Lexow committee to tell the criminal 
and semi-criminal classes of New York that her police depart- 
ment was corrupt. The corrupt practices at which the coun- 
try threw up its respectable hands in horror had for years 
been the accepted and commonplace facts of their lives, upon 
which all their activity was conditioned. What chance was 
there that the state, through the weak precepts and prohibi- 
tions of its statute book, could counteract the powerful teach- 
ing of this, its own bad example? How many years at Elmira 
would it take to reform a young man whose character had 
been formed in the first place by life in the slums of a city so 
governed? 

It would have been fair to base what there is to be said on 
this subject upon New York and its experience, because New 
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York is, or was, the bright particular star in the firmament 
of spoils politics. It would have been proper to use it as 
typical not because other American cities are as bad, but be- 
cause it shows clearly what we shall come to if we take that 
road. It is the reduction to iniquity of city government by 
spoils politics. 

It seemed better to refer to New York only incidentally lest 
those who lived elsewhere might fancy that what was said 
did not apply to them. In fact, as already indicated, the 
blight of spoils politics is upon the various branches of local 
administration in a large proportion of the cities and towns 
of the United States. I venture to guess, and it is nothing 
more than a guess, that in three-fourths of the cities of the 
United States having a population of more than 50,000, there 
are frequent though informal conferences between the officers 
of the law and habitual law breakers as to how far the laws 
will have to be enforced, how far it will be necessary ‘‘to 
pander to the moral sentiment of the community.” Out of 
the dozen cities with which I am somewhat acquainted there 
are but two in which the police magistrates are generally held 
to be conscientious and intelligent gentlemen. One of the 
two is Washington, D. C., which has no vestige of local self 
government. I do not happen to know of one single city or 
town having local self government where the party in power 
can afford consistently and persistently to defy the criminal 
and semi-criminal classes. These classes are politically very 
active, they are united for their common purposes, and they 
are ideally non-partisan. The commonest arrangement is for 
them to unite themselves in each locality with whatever party 
has there a majority on national issues, because only a party 
in power can give them what they want. It thus comes about 
that in most communities the party in power is more likely to 
be corrupt than the party of the minority, for, as an acute 
observer has said, you can expect right conduct from a party 
as long as it contains within itself enough criminal votes to 
defeat it. 

The remedy for such a state of things is very simple, 
though no one acquainted with the facts will venture to think 
it very easy of application. It is this: 

There must be in each locality a body of conscientious voters 
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slightly more numerous than the criminals and semi-criminals, 
and just as active politically, just as non-partisan in local 
affairs, and (here ts usually the rub) just as coherent. 

Much good breath and good energy have been wasted in de- 
nouncing machine politics. ‘‘Machine politics” is inevitable, 
as the good government clubs and civic federations of the last 
few years well know. It was shortly before the advent of 
such sensible and efficient organizations as these that a poli- 
tician said to me: ‘‘The trouble with the good people of this 
town—the trouble with the good people is that they are such 
blamed fools.” What he meant was that the good people of 
the place demanded of him an impossible thing, namely, that 
he should do right, while they yet left him without defense 
against the powers of darkness. An old-fashioned citizens’ 
movement was like ‘‘the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is not,” while as for the political activity of 
the criminal classes it will last as long as crime, and ‘‘it 
slumbers not nor sleeps.”” Our whole business in this paper is 
to note how essential to the right treatment of criminals is 
the reform of our local governments. The movement for the 
reform of politics is under way, and it must succeed or all our 
attempts to reform criminals will be like opposing the ocean’s 
tide with a mop. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the influence for evil 
which corrupt politics exerts on the possibly criminal elements 
of our population. That, in my judgment, is the most im- 
portant branch of the subject, but the members of this associ- 
ation are doubtless more familiar with the directly bad influ- 
ence of spoils politics upon the administration of our penal 
and reformatory institutions. 

Even when spoils politics does not issue in definite and 
manifest corruption, it still has a terribly paralyzing influ- 
ence upon all attempts to reform criminals. Wherever poli- 
tics is a wholly selfish business, and ‘‘the art of winning 
elections” is practiced as a means of livelihood by men not 
qualified for the offices to which they attain, we have a blun- 
dering, obtuse and conscienceless management of institutions. 
A teacher who was looking up local conditions as a prepara- 
tion for lecturing on crime found that the only man connected 
with the county who had an unselfish interest in prison 
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reform was one of the prisoners. The sheriff of the county 
said he was in office to make all he could out of it ‘thonestly,” 
which meant “‘legally.” He was a great improvement on his 
predecessor who was believed to have given his cupidity an 
even freer rein. In such an institution, and it is typical of 
two-thirds of our county institutions, the criminal must come 
to feel that the state is as selfish as himself, though it may 
not be as criminal. I have referred to a county institution in 
California. Let me refer in the same connection to the State 
Penitentiary of Nebraska, where the wardenship has been the 
foot ball of politics, where prisoners are pretty well proved to 
have been killed while being corrected, and where the lobbyist 
lessee, who for more than ten years held the institution as in 
the hollow of his hand, has been finally sent to the peniten- 
tiary himself. Again and again improved methods of dealing 
with crime, modern reformatories, the parole of prisoners, 
police supervision of discharged prisoners, the indeterminate 
sentence, and numberless other improvements, work unsatis- 
factorily because we have not officials honest enough, intelli- 
gent enough and diligent enough to carry them out properly. 
There is yet a third aspect of this subject which must be 
mentioned, although it is not perhaps the special business of 
this association to consider it. I refer to times when crimes 
become epidemic, and our industrial problems are lighted up 
by the flames of burning property and sometimes by the flash 
of army rifles—times such as we saw in 1877, 1886 and 1894. 
At such times there is a dangerous tendency through our 
whole community to tolerate and even sympathi.e with such 
acts of violence on the part of strikers. This tendency has 
its origin in a latent belief that the capitalists whose property 
is in danger are themselves sinners, and that in these times 
of outbreak violence is merely attempting in a wild, unrea- 
soning way to get even with chicanery. It is felt that the 
corporations ought not to complain if the local governments 
which they have conspired to emasculate have not the virility 
to defend them. The burning of cars is doubtless not justified 
by the fact that their owners corrupted a legislature, but the 
community, having tolerated one crime, has a sneaking ten- 
dency to tolerate the other as an offset. 
The illustration of the solidarity of evil brings us back to 
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the opinion of the criminal, that if the local officials with 
whom he comes in contact are corrupt, then society as a whole 
is as corrupt as himself. What we have called his ‘‘opinion” 
is little more than a feeling, an instinct. But it is not so 
preposterous and unreasonable as one could wish. If a cor- 
rupt police department exists year after year it does not seem 
to be afi unreasonable implication that it is as good a police 
department as the community cares to take the trouble to 
have. The community is, in fact, Particeps criminis. Anda 
further fact, already hinted at, which has not perhaps attained 
the notoriety it deserves confirms the same view. 

Many of those whom we call our best citizens—people, that 
is, with wealth, social position and, very likely, church mem- 
bership—are personally interested in having a local, or pos- 
sibly a state government that is not too honest. Asattorneys, 
or investors, or business men, they are likely to be interested 
in building contracts, or paving contracts, or electric lighting, 
or a water company, or a gas company, or street railway 
franchises, or in ‘‘placing” the bonds which the government 
may issue from time to time. For such reasons as these many 
citizens who think themselves respectable, and are in fact 
highly influential, are willing to contribute to the support of 
a corrupt or semi-corrupt party, and ask no questions except 
questions as to the treatment to be accorded to the enterprises 
in which they are interested. 

They do not think themselves responsible for open gambling 
dens and scandalous police courts, but they are. I have 
known more than one promising movement for reform to be 
wrecked on such hidden rocks as these. When the criminal 
indicts the community because of corruption in some branch 
of local government he is usually right. If we try the case 
on its merits, the indictment stands. The only way that you 
or I can clear ourselves of complicity is by showing that we 
have done the utmost humanly possible to bring about a bet- 
ter state of things. But if, unhappily, we are compelled on 
the basis of the facts of yesterday to plead ‘‘guilty, as 
charged,” then the only way in which we can do ‘‘works meet 
for repentance” is to see to it that the facts of to-day and of 
the swift coming to-morrow give no grounds for our further 
indictment. Amos G. WARNER. 














THE NEW CHARITY AND THE NEWEST. 


To is a ‘‘new charity” and a newest. The ‘‘new char- 

ity” is that of the charity organization movement which 
brings to the poor ‘‘not alms but a friend.” ‘The newest 
charity, as yet mostly an ideal, is justice in work and wages, 
which would make other charity mostly unnecessary. This 
newest charity is also the truest. Many an employer has 
caused by unjust wages or overwork the poverty he has after- 
wards patched up with charity. The ‘‘new charity” is now 
the subject of much earnest and intelligent study, and is 
approaching the rank of a social science. Among its students 
are many of the wealthy. This is encouraging, for the rich 
have been mostly content to master the art of production, and 
let distribution take care of itself, after the fashion of the old 
politicaleconomy. But charity conferences should give larger 
place to the newest charity, the ideal clarity of just wages. 
Prevention and cure should thus join hands. 

Although competition in many cases makes complete justice 
in wages impossible, individual capitalists might in many 
cases reduce the injustice, for instance by omitting dividends 
in hard times rather than reducing wages. ‘‘His need is greater 
than mine” is a fitting watchword for business as well as for 
the battlefield. Courts have already voiced this principle in 
the name of justice, and Christian capitalists can hardly lag 
behind with their banner of brotherhood. 

In May, 1894, Receiver J. E. Barnard asked the United 
States Circuit Court for permission to reduce the wages of the 
employés of the Omaha & St. Louis railway in accordance 
with aschedule which he had prepared, to which the employés 
concerned filed a protest. Judge Woolson at Omaha rendered 
a decision denying the receiver’s request. In this decision the 
judge cites with approval the doctrine laid down by Judge 
Caldwell that ‘‘¢he employes must be paid fair wages, even 
though no dividends may be paid,” and adds: ‘‘The receiver 
shows that a large number of railroad men are now out of 
employment, so that the places could be filled for less money. 
The Court cannot regard this as having much weight. The 
(19) 
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retention of faithful, intelligent and capable employés is of 
more importance than a temporary decrease in earnings, and 
the Court would not be justified in discharging satisfactory 
employés because of present ability to employ others at re- 
duced wages, thus perhaps rendering the road liable to acci- 
dents for which the Court would be legally and morally 
responsible. ‘The evidence shows that some employés are 
hardly able to maintain their families on the present wages. 
The highest and best services cannot be expected from men 
compelled to live in a state of pinch and want.” This is 
Christianity proclaimed by a court as good business policy. 
It makes the few surviving advocates of /a/ssez faire rave, 
while the advocates of brotherhood in business rejoice. If 
this is afair sample of government control of railroads, all 
just men will want more of it. The case is cited here, how- 
ever, in order to suggest to capitalists how and why just 
wages should be maintained. 

But, for the most part, the individual capitalist, who is 
bound in the bundle of life and death with competitors of 
whom the meanest ‘‘cut-throat” cuts the pattern that all must 
follow in prices and so in wages, can at present only mitigate 
the injustice done to his workmen by slight rebates of profit- 
sharing and of charity, which last his workmen will not 
usually accept unless as a body, in libraries, museums, baths, 
play-grounds and other public benefits such as are increas- 
ingly bestowed by-American capitalists, partly in recognition 
of the Bible doctrine of stewardship, which has become the 
people’s doctrine also, partly because conscience requires of 
these capitalists large rebates from their unjust share of the 
joint product of capital and labor. Workmen do well to crit- 
icise these public gifts as ‘‘conscience money” when the giver 
is making no effort to secure for labor the nobler charity of 
justice, but when it comes from friends and advocates of jus- 
tice it should be applauded as an earnest of the newest 
charity. Professor Samuel Harris, in his book on ‘‘The 
Kingdom of Christ on Earth,” says nobly and truly: ‘‘Covet- 
ousness is the desire for gain for selfish ends and not for its uses 
an the service of man. Lf a man ts doing business simply to 
make money, he ts covetous.” 'Thus he shows that business 
and benevolence are not two but one, and that the kingdom of 
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God antagonizes not only Satan but also selfishness, the latter 
with the Christian law of service. 

Turning now to the ministration of charity to individuals, 
first consideration is due to industrious workmen who are out 
of work by no fault of their own. 

In 1893, when forty per cent. of the manufacturing estab- 
lishments of the United States were closed, the problem of 
the unemployed swelled to very serious proportions. The 
unemployed in this case were entitled to more consideration 
from the public than common ‘‘out of works” because it was 
public action that had deprived them of their jobs—reckless 
financiering in Argentine and Australia, the suspension of 
silver coinage in India, and Congressional tinkering with sil- 
ver and tariff legislation in this country. No Christian 
scholar should have been fooled by the afterthoughts of labor 
agitators who treated this wholly exceptional panic as the 
normal fruit of the competitive system, or by the political 
demagogue who ascribed it to high tariff or low tariff, whereas 
commercial agency reports showed little recognition of the 
tariff issue, and that related chiefly to uncertain and unstable 
tariff. 

But great as the problem of the unemployed was in 1893-4, 
it was not so great as labor agitators and politicians found it 
to their purpose to paint it. When a Mr. Closson made a 
census of the unemployed he found they would not exceed a 
million in number, which was astonishingly below expecta- 
tions. Dr. Edward Everett Hale explained that very many of 
those thrown out of work had sensibly gone back to the old 
farm, and many more, we add, had gone back to the Old 
Country. Dr. Hale reminded us also that this country has an 
average of two hundred and fifty-six acres for each one of its 
people. This seems to me to point the way to the remedy of 
this problem of the unemployed, who crowd and imperil our 
cities. The way out is the way back to the country. 

Of course it is to be recognized that a very large proportion 
of the men thrown out of employment by any temporary sus- 
pension and contraction of business establishments will be 
wanted again when business resumes its normal course, but 
before the panic there were many thousands of the unem- 
ployed who were not then needed in the cities where they in- 
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sisted on staying, but were needed on the deserted and 
unopened farms, to which they were unwilling to go. The 
greatest, because most practical of Christian sociologists, 
General William Booth, of the Salvation Army, has made a 
way of escape from the loneliness of farm life, which was the 
most repellent and expellent objection to it, by the successful 
establishment of ‘‘farm colonies,” a form of codperation which 
ought to be attractive to honest workmen who have grown 
weary wolf-fighting in city tenements. Such farm colonies 
have been established by the state in Germany and Holland, 
family life being preserved, in the latter case, with mental 
and manual education for the children. 

Some of our college professors, preachers and editors are 
teaching that the rights to life and liberty include ¢he right to 
work, which is perhaps true, but is not yet a pertinent reason 
why American governments should provide work, since ‘‘means 
of production” in the shape of farms rentable on shares are 
yet abundantly available. 

But pending permanent provision for the unemployed, they 
must often be assisted by the charitable, who should study to 
conserve their self-respect by giving them work rather than 
alms, so far as possible. 

During the winter of 1893-4 our privileged classes took up 
the problem of the unemployed with devotion of brain as well 
as heart, and produced results which showed that the science 
of charity has made great progress. Merchants and ministers 
in every large city sat down together to solve the following 
problems: ‘‘(1) To find some form of work that would give 
employment to the greatest number of people, and by means 
of the wages thus earned, would enable them and their fami- 
lies to keep alive through the winter. (2) To prevent self- 
respecting workingmen from being compelled to accept alms, 
whether in the form of money, food or clothes. (3) To find 
a form of work at which men of every trade could be em- 
ployed, and in which the expenses of management should be 
relatively small, so the bulk of the money might go to the 
men as wages. (4) To find work the results or product of 
which would not interfere with a market already overstocked. 
(5) .So to manage and conduct the work that only those who 
needed it the most should receive it, and that no one should 
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be attracted to it from other cities. (6) To secure the finan- 
cial support necessary to carry on such an undertaking.” 
Some American cities undertook to support the unemployed 
by a draft of charity upon the tax-payers, undertaking to this 
end municipal works such as new city buildings and park im- 
provements. Many educated citizens lost their heads in their 
hearts and justified this dangerous precedent of approving 
the claim just disproved, that government owes every man a 
city job. It was plausibly argued that it was better to sup- 
port the unemployed with work than without it. But this 
was not the alternative. Few of the self-respecting poor 
| would have gone ‘‘on the town.” Some would have gone 
back to the old farm, and voluntary charity would have pro- 
vided for the remainder, as in Pittsburg, where many thou- 
sands of dollars were raised by private subscription and used 
to pay workmen a dollar a day for improvements in parks, 
which the tax-payers, as such, were not yet ready to make. 
Money thus bestowed to supply necessities to workmen and 
their families should be safeguarded against being diverted 
to the saloons. A pastor in Pittsburg, who lived in sight of 
a saloon on the opposite side of the way, told me that every 
night workmen who had been employed by private benev- 
olence in work on the parks, on their return trip filed into 
that saloon by the score to spend a part at least of the dollar 
they had just received in what would embitter and degrade 
the homes for whose benefit the money had been provided. 
Such cases would seem to afford a good opportunity for intro- 
ducing the ‘‘labor check” of the industrial millenium, which 
should be exchangeable only for food and fire and clothing. 

Ohio has set a good example in its recent laws establishing 
free labor bureaus in the chief cities, after the French pattern, 
although the antagonism of non-union by union labor has 
confined the work of the bureaus mostly to unskilled labor 
and domestic service. 

Another exemplary charity is the pawnshop of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City, which is called by 
the less odorous name of ‘‘Loan Bureau,” sometimes also, 
‘the poor man’s bank.” I saw the bureau when first opened 
doing a brisk business with people not ragged, but respect- 
able, who feel more keenly than any others financial strin- 
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gency, and are glad to pawn their luxuries to secure necessi- 
ties in the assurance that at the moderate rate of interest 
charged they can redeem their pledges when good times re- 
turn. But while we administer such temporary relief, we 
should earnestly seek a permanent solution of this problem of 
the unemployed. The radical difficulty is not overproduction, 
as superficial appearances suggest, but wderconsumplion. 
An anecdote will suggest the chief cause and also the 
cure of this underconsumption. Among many interesting 
incidents connected with the closing of the saloons in 
Kittanning, Pa., a leading merchant tells the following: 
A woman came into his store very timidly. She was 
evidently unaccustomed to trading. ‘‘What can I do for 
you?” inquired the merchant. ‘‘I want a pair of shoes for 
a little girl.” ‘‘What number?” ‘‘She is twelve years old.” 
‘‘But what number does she wear?” ‘‘I donot know.” ‘‘But 
what number did you buy when you bought the last pair for 
her?” ‘‘She never had a pair in her life. You see, sir, her 
father used to drink when we had saloons; but now that they 
are closed he doesn’t drink any more, and this morning he 
said to me, ‘Mother, I want you to go up town to-day and get 
sissy a pair of shoes, for she never had a pair in her life.’ I 
thought, sir, if I told you how old she was, you would know 
just what size to give me.” (‘The wives and children of drunk- 
ards, gamblers, libertines and underpaid workers ‘‘consume,” 
in the economic sense, too few clothes, too little food, reading, 
music and art. If the nine hundred millions worse than 
wasted in the purchase of alcoholic beverages, and the vast 
sums spent on gambling and lust, more than a thousand mil- 
lions in all, should be diverted by law and gospel, to the pur- 
chase of necessities and luxuries for impoverished homes, as 
it surely will some day, every factory in the land would need 
to work night and day, with two or three shifts of workmen, 
to supply the demand for necessities and luxuries, and the 
corner stores vacated by the suppression of saloons would not 
suffice for the traffic thus added to legitimate commerce. As 
for the half million liquor sellers thrown out of work, the 
same capital in more legitimate industries would employ not 
only that half million but also the million that are out of em- 
ployment in panic years. WIpur F. Crarts. 
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LIMIT myself to a single phase of philanthropy,—the 
undertakings which, in the common sense of the word, we 
call charitable, the institutions and methods for relief of the 
destitute and the defective classes. Limiting myself in this 
special sense to the work of charity, I simply inquire what 
made the years from 1830 to 1840 an epoch of philanthropic 
renaissance. And, first, it is beyond a doubt that the original 
source of this new humanitarianism lay in the extraordinary 
influence of William Ellery Channing. I suppose I am one of 
many to whom the work of Channing has been rather an 
object of reverence than of special study. Most persons of 
the present generation think of him, I imagine, as a religious 
seer whose views have at last become general property, and 
whose work now chiefly interests the historian of opinion. 
Quite another impression, however, must be made on any 
student who goes to him in these days for instruction in phil- 
anthropy. It soon appears that his doctrine of the dignity 
of man was no theological abstraction, but a direct and tre- 
mendous impulse to plans and hopes of social redemption. 
The fact is that Channing anticipates in a most extraordinary 
way the problems and needs of the present time. He per- 
ceives all the perils of social order; he faces the now fearful 
problem of the great cities; he prophesies the demands of the 
laboring class for a greater share of the rewards of industry. 
He recognizes the burden which American society has borne, 
first through slavery and then through drink. His addresses 
on ‘*The Education of the Laboring Classes” and on ‘‘Tem- 
perance” are not only profound: they are as modern as if 
written to-day. In many of his utterances he would be now 
counted a radical reformer. ‘‘It seems to me,” he says, in 
1833, ‘‘that the signs of the time point to a great approaching 
modification of society, which will be founded on and will 
express the essential truth that the chief end of the social 
state is the elevation of all its members as intelligent and 
*From Dr. Peabody’s address before the Unitarian National Con- 


ference, Boston, 1895. For complete address see Christian Register, 
November 7. 
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moral beings, and under which every man will be expected to 
contribute to this object according to his ability. ‘The pres- 
ent selfish and dissocial system must give way to Christianity, 
and I earnestly wish that we may bear our full part in effect- 
ing this best of all revolutions.” ‘The journals, the letters, 
and the former writings of Channing all abound in utterances 
like this. If he had not been historically classified among 
the theologians, he would now be claimed by the historian of 
charity, of temperance, and even of social reyolution as a 
prophet of the new time. His journals in 1834 testified to 
this direction of hisinterest. ‘‘Causes of poverty to be traced” 
he writes. ‘‘Iis not the social order wrong?” ‘‘Let the poor 
be my end.” And again, in more formal phase, he writes, 
‘‘Were I, on visiting a strange country, to see a vast major- 
ity of the people maimed, crippled, and bereft of sight, and 
were I told that social order required this mutilation, I should 
say, ‘Perish this order!’” Such was the fruitful seed scattered 
over the field of philanthropy by this epoch-making man. No 
wonder that, in the small circle of thoughtful men and women 
of whom he was the center, a renaissance of philanthropy 
began. 

What, I now go on to ask, were the signs of this renaissance 
in the special field which we call that of charity? What was 
the relation of these early Unitarians to the helpless and de- 
pendent classes, to pauperism and its relief? And, first, let 
us answer this question in its most general terms. What are 
to-day the principles of scientific charity? They are, I take 
it, first, the abolition of out-of-door relief; second, the union 
of forces applied to charity,—the principle of registration; 
and, third, personal visitation,—the principle of the friendly 
visitor. These three principles make, I suppose, the chief 
articles in the creed of new charity. Where were these prin- 
ciples first set forth by an American? I answer that forty 
years before they were generally applied they were thoroughly 
expounded by a Unitarian minister of Boston in a series of 
reports which anticipate almost the whole of our present 
science of charity. This remarkable man, Joseph Tucker- 
man, was a classmate and intimate friend of Channing; and, 
after twenty-five years of parish life, he turned to the work 
of a city missionary among the Boston poor, wisely giving it 
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the title, not of a mission, but of a ‘‘ministry-at-large.” Six 
years of this service undermined his health; and, after six 
more years of lingering invalidism, he died, in 1840. This 
very brief and inconspicuous undertaking, which was di- 
rected and sustained by the newly organized American 
Unitarian Association, must always remain the starting point 
for any history of scientific charity in this country. Dr. 
Tuckerman’s reports dwell on almost every aspect of charity 
work which has since grown important. He calls attention 
to the need of improved dwellings for the poor, half a century 
before this modern enterprise was undertaken. He antici- 
pates the congestion of life in our great cities, and calls for 
more attractive rural homes. He discerns the radical impor- 
tance of the child-problem, and sets it by itself as a special 
form of charity. He sees that the secret of judicious charity 
is the continuous visitation of individuals by individuals. He 
expressly advises a bureau of registration for the common use 
of the overseers of the poor and the benevolent societies, and 
he estimates that such a measure would give to the voluntary 
societies thirty-three and one-half per cent. additional value 
for their funds. His most elaborate report, however, is de- 
voted to the general subject of municipal relief; and in it he 
advocates, with a radicalism which is for his time simply 
amazing, the total repeal of the ‘‘poor law system” of that 
period, tests of work for the able-bodied poor, houses of in- 
dustry worthy of the name for the more incapable, and the 
reference of all temporary poverty to private relief. Thus his 
counsel is prophetic of the most radical judgment of the pres- 
ent time, and so far outruns his own age that even his editors 
in 1874 take pains to state that they only partly share his 
views as to outdoor relief. I remember a young divinity 
student who, on reading for the first time Lessing's ‘*Educa- 
tion of the Human Race,” remarked that the treatise seemed 
to him rather behind the age. He was, of course, in a certain 
sense right; and it was the best of compliments to find that a 
work which appeared to its own time almost revolutionary 
should appear to the new generation somewhat commonplace. 
Something of the same effect is made on the modern reader 
by the reports of Joseph Tuckerman. They are so wholly 
modern, so like the familiar talk of our Associated Charity 
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experts to-day, that it is difficult to believe them written 
sixty-seven years ago. The prophecy of 1826 has become the 
wisdom of 1893. ‘The times have at last caught up with this 
unique statement of principles, drawn from the experience of 
an early Unitarian minister among the Boston poor. 

I turn to more specific forms of charitable work. The 
most obviously successful and the most rapidly extended form 
of modern charity is that which deals with children. There 
is a hope in child-saving which no other reformatory work 
permits, and the science of charities for children is among the 
best developments of modern philanthropy, Its first princi- 
ple is anti-institutionalism. A child in a city institution is, 
speaking generally, injured at the very start of life. ‘‘Insti- 
tution boys,” says the last and one of the most sympathetic 
experts, Mr. Riis, ‘‘are generally the least desirable appren- 
tices. They are saved from being toughs only to become 
automatons.” ‘Thus, as Dr. Tuckerman clearly laid down, the 
elevation of children becomes a specific form of charity. They 
must not be herded with adults or imprisoned in poorhouses 
or refuges. Work for them must be personal, domes- 
tic, natural. In the home, not in the institution, lies their 
hope. The second principle, therefore, in such charity is that 
of deportation. The children of the city must be removed 
from city life and placed in rural homes. This is not only 
good sociology, but wise economy. The New York Child- 
dren’s Aid Society has thus domesticated more than one hun- 
dred thousand children in the last twenty-five years, at a cost 
of about $25 each; while it costs about $120 a year to main- 
tain a convicted person in a New York jail. How did such 
rationally directed charity for children in this country begin? 
It is very difficult in so extended an enterprise to fix a single 
point of departure; but this, at least, is certain,—that the 
Boston Children’s Mission, founded in 1849, was the direct 
fruit of the ministry of Tuckerman, and antedates all other 
conspicuous undertakings of the same nature. The first 
president of the Children’s Mission, John E. Williams, a 
Unitarian layman, moved later to New York, and became the 
first treasurer of the newly created Children’s Aid Society of 
that city. Thus the work of the Children’s Mission and the 
kindred service of the Warren Street Chapel, under the lead- 
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ership of Charles Barnard, must be reckoned as the most im- 
mediate, if not the only American antecedent of the great 
modern works of child-saving charity. 

I turn once more to a second specialized form of charity,— 
the most affecting, and the most laborious form,—the care of 
what are known as the defective classes, the blind, the feeble 
minded, the insane. In this touching service of the helpless, 
two names stand quite by themselves in the history of Amer- 
ican reforms. Both of these persons were intimate members 
of the group of Unitarians who had been inspired by Chan- 
ning, and one of them was a member of Dr. Channing’s fam- 
ily circle. Samuel Gridley Howe, the most picturesque fig- 
ure in modern philanthropy, began the teaching of the blind 
in 1832. ‘‘In him,” said his pastor, a man of the same type, 
James Freeman Clarke, ‘‘were united the qualities of Sir 
Lancelot and of the good Samaritan.” For forty-three years 
Dr. Howe directed this miraculous form of education. The 
same gallantry which in 1822 burned to rescue the down-trod- 
den Greeks now freed from a still darker slavery the soul of 
Laura Bridgman. ‘‘I would rather,” said Horace Mann, in 
1841, ‘have built up the blind asylum than have written 
Hamlet; and one day every one will think so.” In 1848 Dr. 
Howe added to the task of giving eyes to the blind the still 
lowlier service of instructing the feeble-minded. It was a 
work then greeted with derision, and it has been treated with 
contempt by a governor of Massachusetts in our own day. 
‘‘The only thing to do with an idiot,” said that governor, in 
opposing the appropriation for the School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth, ‘‘is to let him sit in the sun.” None the less, this 
same school, begun by Dr. Howe, and still generously sup- 
ported by the State, is on the whole, the most beautiful, as 
well as the most pathetic, illustration of the Christian law 
of service which our own time affords. Certainly, if Jesus 
could come again into this modern world, looking for the 
triumphs of his spirit in the institutions of men, there are 
few places on earth where he would discover such unmixed 
sacrifice for the weakest members of his one body, or so gladly 
Say once more, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

The other name which makes a similar starting-point in a 
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still more dramatic reform is not only the name of a Unitar- 
ian, but, as I have said, of a member of Channing’s family. 
Dorothea Dix, as her biographer says, ‘thas no peer in the 
annals of Protestantism. To find her parallel, it is necessary 
to go back to the lives of St. Theresa of Spain or Santa 
Chiara of Assisi.” At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were but four insane asylums in the United States, 
and but one of these was the property of a State. Before 
Miss Dix’s death she had by her indefatigable devotion con- 
verted twenty States to a rational system; she had received 
testimonials of gratitude from the American Houses of Con- 
gress and from the British Parliament; she had touched the 
hearts of kings and of the reigning pope; and she lived long 
enough to see the lot of thousands of her unfortunate fellow- 
creatures changed from that of fettered animals to that of be- 
friended invalids. Such, in a few words, was the influence 
of the small group we are considering in the development of 
charity. These three names—Tuckerman, Howe and Dix— 
are, on the whole, the most important names in the depart- 
ments which they represent; and they are as distinctively 
representatives of the epoch of Channing as is the literature 
of Bancroft, Palfrey, or Prescott, or the verse of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Bryant, or Holmes. Through the one channel, as 
through the other, flowed the new faith in human nature. 
The new philanthropy sprang with the new literature from 
the new belief in the essential dignity of man. 

* * * * First, let us be taught by this fragment of 
history the extraordinary and permanent influence which may 
be exerted upon a nation like ours by a very small group of 
people, and even by a single person’s word and work. It 
often seems in these complex days as if individual effort were 
quite in vain in the midst of the great popular tides and cur- 
rents of the time; but, in reality, there never was a time when 
the individual or the small group had so much power for 
good or evil. Intimacy of communication in modern society, 
the interworking of its industrial and social life, multiply a 
thousand-fold the voice and service of the leaders. The 
great advances in our day in political action, in educational 
reform, in religious progress, as well as in schemes of philan- 
thropy, are due to very limited groups of thoughtful persons, 
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often so inconspicuous that the masses are quite unaware 
whence the influence comes by which they are so strongly led. 

Secondly, this history points out with precision the peculiar 
mission of Unitarianism in the present age. It is an age pe- 
culiarly devoted to philanthropy. Never before was it so 
fully realized that the purpose of Christianity is a practical, 
regenerating, redemptive work. There is a great reac- 
tion from theological discussion and a great renewal of 
ethical activity. Our churches have taken up sociological 
studies and schemes. Our theological seminaries are accept- 
ing sociology as an essential part of a minister’s training. In 
this humanitarian revival the Unitarians have a hereditary 
right to lead. They are the heirs of the doctrine of human 
capacity and of the scientific patience and devotion of Samuel 
Howe and Dorothea Dix. The times call for a new definition 
of the work of the Christian minister; and this new opportu- 
nity is most naturally offered to the descendants of Tucker- 
man and Channing. 

Lastly, however, in the indications which Unitarian his- 
tory offers there is one of warning. This emphasis on human 
pursuits, beautiful as it is, carries with it a distinct danger. 
The absorbing interest in philanthropy may involve a certain 
contempt for that which is not immediately practical. The- 
ology begins to look like an outgrown science. The church 
may be regarded as an organization for social reform. We 
are inclined to beat our spears of theological conflict into 
pruning hooks of social redemption. Thus the age of works 
succeeds the age of faith. Instead of the study of the Hebrew 
prophets, we have the study of the prophets of socialism. In- 
stead of salvation by Christ, people begin to look for salva- 
tion by legislation and hygiene, So strong and so beneficent 
has grown this practical tendency that it seems almost anti- 
quated to criticise it; and yet, if the philanthropic renaissance 
which we have traced has any lesson to teach, it is the lesson 
of a motive much deeper than philanthropy itself. Whence, 
I ask, then, did the new quickening of moral responsibility 
in early Unitarianism proceed? It proceeded primarily from 
a more rational thought of God and of his world. The in- 
spiration came, let us remember, not from a worker, but from 
a preacher. Out of the larger thought flowed the wiser deeds. 
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Back of the works of love lay the ideal truth. Beneath the 
manifold branches of activity were the roots of stable convic- 
tion with which the mind of Channing laid hold of the uni- 
versal life. It must always be the same. A wise humani- 
tarianism is always the fruit of a rational idealism, and with- 
out the root the fruits will quickly wither. This is the chief 
lesson for Christian churches to learn in their dealings with 
philanthropy. <A time like this is not a time when the 
churches should turn from their ideal interests of worship, 
and devote themselves to practical affairs. It is, on the con- 
trary, the very time when the interests of universal thoughts 
and aspirations should be most thoroughly maintained. ‘The 
life with God, the sentiment of worship, the conception of 
humanity as organic and perfectible, the impulse of the ideal 
life, as manifested in Christ,—these are not extraneous inter- 
ests, set apart from the practical problems and needs of the 
time: they are the lofty source from which the whole stream 
of modern philanthropy derives its freshness and its breadth. 
Let that source dry, and the stream will shrink. Lower this 
ideal, and the stream will lose its headway. Divert the 
churches from their spiritual aims, and the thirst of the 
time will not be satisfied. What this busy age most needs in 
its philanthropy is a constant renewal of spiritual courage; 
and this is a growth which descends from above upon hearts 
which wait on God. So the Christian Church and each humb- 
lest branch of it finds a place for its special service in this 
practical age. Never before was the water of life so freely 
and beneficently used for the good of the world. It is being 
turned into every corner of the social world, as men dig their 
canals and trenches in some thirsty land until it is transformed 
by the streams of water from a desert into a garden. And 
yet, the more this great and wholesome movement of social 
irrigation goes on, the more essential it becomes that in the 
high places of experience this same water of life shall be 
abundantly collected and securely stored. So the Christian 
Church, high up on the mountains of the ideal, fulfills its 
essential and preliminary work. The thirsty fields wait for 
the stream of service which descends from those heights of 
prayer; and the stream comes down to them, singing as it 
flows, ‘‘I am come that they might have life, and might have 
it more abundantly.” Francis G. PEABODY. 
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WEALTH’S DUTY. 


NE has not to study deeply or to travel far to learn that 
the path of the philanthropist is difficult, and to find, 
through sad experience, that how to do genuine good and not 
mischief by the giving of money is one of the most difficult 
problems with which man has to deal. When I read aloud to 
Mr. Thorndike Rice, editor of the North American Review, 
at his request, my first essay upon wealth, and came to the 
passage which stated that for every thousand dollars spent in 
so-called charity nine hundred would better be thrown into the 
sea, because it was so given as to increase the very evil it was 
intended to cure, Mr. Rice interrupted me, saying, ‘‘Make it 
nine hundred and fifty out of the thousand,” and I did so. 
You will perceive, when forced to the conclusion this indi- 
cates, how restricted the field for the wise use of surplus 
wealth becomes. My views of wealth and its duties soon be- 
came fixed, and to these I have ever since sought to give 
expression upon fitting occasions; which are, that under exist- 
ing industrial conditions, which we shall not see changed, but 
which may be modified in the course of centuries to come, 
surplus wealth must sometimes flow into the hands of a few, 
the number, however, becoming less and less under the opera- 
tion of present conditions, which are rapidly causing the 
general distribution of wealth day by day, the proportion of 
the combined earnings of capital and labor going to labor 
growing greater and greater, and that to capital less and less. 
To one to whom surplus comes there comes also the ques- 
tions: What is my duty? What is the best use that can be 
made of it? The conclusion forced upon me, and which I 
retain, is this: That surplus wealth is a sacred trust, to be 
administered during life by its possessor for the best good of 
his fellow men; and I have ventured to predict the coming of 
the day, the dawn of which, indeed, we already begin to see, 
when the man who dies possessed of available millions, which 


Notr.—These words were spoken by Mr. Andrew Carnegie at the 
opening of the Public Library, Pittsburg, which he built at the expense 
of one million dollars and to which he gave as endowment a like 
amount.—ED. 
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were free and in his hands to distribute, will die disgraced. 
He will pass away ‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung,” as one 
who has been unfaithful to his trust. The aim of millionaires 
should be to deserve such eulogy as that upon the monument 
of Pitt: ‘tHe lived without ostentation and died poor.” 
There must sometimes be surplus wealth, then, and it is our 
duty to use this for public good. But having proceeded thus 
far, the most serious question of all remains: How is good to 
be accomplished? How is wealth to be used so that it will 
not tend to pauperize the community, or to increase the very 
evils we would fain extirpate? Distributed equally among all 
the people in the morning, we know that there would be pan- 
demonium at night. 

Considerations such as these must render it difficult for any 
man, if he be seeking solely the lasting good of his fellows, 
and not his own gratification or popularity, to determine just 
how to administer surplus wealth so as to work good and not 
evil. It may be said, if surplus wealth brings such difficul- 
ties, much better try to prevent its coming. Distribute every 
month, for instance, your surplus gains among those you 
employ. This would be indiscriminate giving again—our 
supposed millionaire’s plan of curing evils—by distribution. 
The habits and needs of each employé and the use he would 
make of the gifts we should be bound to ascertain. We should 
no more desire to give to unworthy employés than to others 
of like character or habits. From a business point of view, 
also, this would be a disastrous use of wealth both for em- 
ployer and employé. Business in our day is a matter of small 
margins, a trifling sum per day upon each man employed. 
The firm that fails to apply the strictest rules of business 
will soon find itself of no use whatever to the community, for 
it will have no employment to give. The continuance of any 
business depends upon success. It must be successful or 
slowly sink. Let the slightest laxity of management appear 
and its success is endangered; but even were it otherwise, the 
plan suggested does not commend itself as justifiable or wise, 
because there are higher uses for surplus wealth than adding 
petty sums to the earnings of the masses. ‘Trifling sums 
given to each every week or month—and the sums would be 
trifling, indeed—would be frittered away, nine times out of 
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ten, in things which pertain to the body and not to the spirit; 
upon richer food and drink, better clothing, more extravagant 
living, which are beneficial neither to rich nor poor. ‘These 
are things external and of the flesh; they do not minister to 
the higher, the divine, part of man. 

The surplus money gathered in one great sum and spent for 
the Cooper Institute of New York, the Pratt Library of Bal- 
timore, the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, the Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia, or by my friend and partner, your distin- 
guished fellow citizen, Mr. Phipps, for the conservatories, or 
by Mr. Schenley for our park, or spent by Seth Low for the 
Columbia College Library, is put to better and nobler ends 
than if it had been distributed from week to week in driblets 
among the masses of the people. Concentrated in one great 
educative institution, lasting for all time, its usefulness is 
forever, and it ministers to the divine in man, his reason and 
his conscience, and thus lifts him higher and higher in the 
scale of being; he becomes less and less of the brute and more 
and more of the man. I am not content to pass down in the 
history of Pittsburg as one who only helped the masses to 
obtain greater enjoyment of those appetites which we share 
equally with the brutes—more to eat, more to drink, and 
richer raiment. ‘‘Man does not live by bread alone.” I have 
known millionaires starving for lack of the nutriment which 
alone can sustain all that is human in man, and many so- 
called poor men, who revel in luxuries beyond the power of 
those millionaires to reach. It is the mind that makes the 
body rich. There is no class so pitiably wretched as that 
which possesses money and nothing else. Money can only be 
the useful drudge of things immeasurably higher than itself. 
Exalted beyond this, as it sometimes is, it remains Caliban 
still and still plays the beast. My aspirations take a higher 
flight. Mine be it to have contributed to the enlightenment 
and the joys of the mind, to the things of the spirit, to all 
that tends to bring into the lives of the toilers of Pittsburg 
sweetness and light. I hold this the noblest possible use of 
wealth. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 











THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION. 


HE twenty-third annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction will be held at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 4-10, 1896. Active preparations are 
already on foot for this meeting, which promises to be one of 
extraordinary interest. The people of Grand Rapids are 
already at work and have organized an efficient local commit- 
tee, including Bishop Geo. D. Gillespie, Harvey J. Hollister, 
A. O. Crozier and Secretary L. C. Storrs. The gathering of 
the Conference is not regarded as a local affair, but the people 
of the state of Michigan generally are interested in it. 

The report of the general secretary to the executive com- 
mittee showed a remarkable increase in the membership of 
the Conference. In 1894 there were only about 350 members, 
but in 1895 the membership has increased to 983. The en- 
rollment of members for 1895 is as follows: Massachusetts 158; 
Connecticut (including 78 enrolled by the New Haven local 
committee) 149; New York 117; Minnesota 74; New Jersey 
45; Ohio 43; Michigan 42; Illinois 36; Pennsylvania 36; In- 
diana 30; Maryland 26; Rhode Island 25; Wisconsin 24; Col- 
orado 19; California 19; Iowa 16; Missouri 13; District of 
Columbia 12; Nebraska 11; New Hampshire 9; Virginia 9; 
Vermont 8; Canada 8; Kansas 8; Delaware 6; Maine 6; Ten- 
nessee 6; Wyoming 5; Louisiana 4; Oregon 4; North Caro- 
lina 2; South Carolina 2; Kentucky 2; Alabama 1; Arkansas 
1; Idaho 1; Mississippi 1; Montana 1; South Dakota 1; 
Washington 1; Scotland 1; England 1. ‘Total, 983. 

In the Conference of 1896 special efforts will be made to 
meet the needs of those who are engaged in charitable work 
in the smaller cities, and those who have to do with the 
administration of public relief in the rural districts—county 
commissioners, superintendents of the poor, township trus- 
tees, etc. The committee on municipal and county public 
charities, under the chairmanship of Senator J. F. Stout of 
Wisconsin will take up the discussion of practical questions 
connected with the dispensation of public charities, and a 
section will be organized in which such officers can discuss 
their work in detail. 

(36) 
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Two new committees have been organized, which are ex- 
pected to prove exceedingly interesting. A Committee on 
Social Settlements in Cities was organized, with Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, of Chicago, as chairman; the other members of 
the committee being Mr. R. A. Woods, Boston, Mass.; James 
B. Reynolds, New York; Miss McLean, San Francisco; Miss 
Kate Everest, Pittsburg; Miss Anna B. King, St. Louis; 
Rev. Graham Taylor, of Chicago; and Wm. Langstrom, of 
Philadelphia. The other new committee is a committee on 
Merit System in Public Institutions, under the chairmanship 
of Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. 

The subject of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes will doubtless 
awaken much interest. The Michigan Soldiers’ Home is 
at Grand Rapids, and plans are being made for a general gath- 
ering of the superintendents and trustees of Soldiers’ Homes. 

Satisfactory hotel rates will besecured. Grand Rapids has 
excellent hotels and good accommodations will be furnished 
at from $1.00 per day up. The transportation facilitics will 
be ample. Grand Rapids can be readily reached by rail from 
every direction and is accessible by water from Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Efforts are being made to secure a one-fare rate 
which it is hoped will be successful; but if not, the usual 
convention rates of one and one-third fare will be secured. 

The annual membership fee of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction is $2.50. Each member of the Con- 
ference is entitled to the annual volume of Proceedings, which 
will consist this year of a handsome cloth bound volume of 
550 pages, containing the latest and best thought on the sub- 
ject of charities and correction, together with all other publi- 
cations of the Conference. In addition, arrangements have 
been made whereby each member of the Conference who is 
not already a subscriber for THE CHARITIES REVIEW will re- 
ceive THE REVIEW without extra charge. The volume of 
Proceedings is sold at $1.50, and the subscription price for 
THE CHARITIES REVIEW is $1.00 per year, so that each mem- 
ber receives the full value of his membership in addition to 
the privileges of reduced railroad fares, hotel rates, etc.; 
while at the same time, his membership fee assists in carrying 
on the general work of the Conference. 

Arrangements have been made whereby THE CHARITIES 
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REVIEW will devote considerable space each month to the 
special work of the National Conference, and the editor of 
THE ReEviIEW will have the assistance of Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows, the official editor of the Conference. 


THE NATIONAL PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Prison Association met in Denver September 
14-18, 1895. In this meeting the prison wardens and 
prison managers meet and come in contact with the other 
prison reformers of the country. This organization has had 
an important part in the great advance which has been made 
in prison reforms during the past few years. One hundred 
and fifteen delegates were enrolled. The largest number 
from any"one state was, of course, from Colorado—thirty, of 
whom thirteen were from points outside of the city of Den- 
ver. The next largest number was fifteen, from Minnesota. 
The meeting was one of extraordinary interest. The papers 
were of good quality, and the discussion was unusually in- 
structive. Warden Wolfer, of the Minnesota State Prison, 
presented a paper on ‘‘*The Parole System in State Prisons,” 
which received commendations from all sides. The most 
notable paper of the conference was one by Prof. Amos G. 
Warner, which we print in this number. 

A large number of prison wardens were present. In char- 
acter and intelligence they are a superior body of men. There 
has been a noticeable improvement in this respect during the 
past ten years. The discussions showed a marked advance in 
the opinions of the prison men as to methods of administra- 
tion. The general sentiment of those present favored the 
adoption of the ‘‘parole system,” with a system of grades and 
marks for all the prisons in the country. 

An effort was made to arrange for holding the next meet- 
ing of the Prison Association immediately before the meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, and at 
the same place. Such an arrangement would accommodate 
many who wish to attend both meetings. The question was 
referred to the executive committee, with power to act, and it 
is hoped that such an arrangement may be effected. 
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“PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION.” 


The extraordinary increase in the study of sociology has called for 
text-books covering different lines of studyinthis field. ‘‘Punishment 
and Reformation” by Frederick H. Wines, LL. D., is the latest contri- 
bution, and one of the ablest, to our list of sociological text-books. Dr. 
Wines has extraordinary qualifications for this work, having beena 
close student of the subject for many years, as Secretary of the Board 
of State Charities of Illinois, Secretary of the National Prison Associa- 
tion, and Special Agent of the United States Census of 1880 and 1890 
with reference to the dependent and delinquent classes. No one in the 
United States can speak with more authority. 

‘“‘Punishment and Reformatian”’ is a philosophical history of the 
prison question and the development of the reformatory system. Dr. 
Wines marks four stages in the evolution of criminal law: First, the 
era of vengeance or retribution; second, that of repression; third, that 
of attempted reformation and rehabilitation; fourth (the coming era), 
that of prevention. 

The author defines crimes as “injuries done to individuals or to 
society against which there is a legal prohibition enforced by some 
appropriate legal penalty.’’ Crimes are not necessarily vices or sins; 
that which is a crime in one generation or in one country may cease to 
be crime at a later period or in another country. 

Imprisonment as a punishment for crime is of comparatively recent 
date. Up to the end of the eighteenth century it was practically 
unknown. The effort to repress crime by wholesale executions, tor- 
tures, and cruelty, created a re-action which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the prison system. Imprisonment was at first intended asa 
penalty, but the effort was soon made to make it reformatory, also, as 
is indicated in the name ‘‘penitentiary. 

In 1840 Captain Maconochie introduced the grading and mark 
system at Norfolk Island, transforming a colony of desperadoes froma 
condition of anarchy into an orderly community. * This system 
has gradually developed until it is a recognized feature of the leading 
reformatory prisons of the world. Tothe grading and mark system 
has been added the indefinite sentence and the parole, and in that form 
the system is carried out in the state reformatories of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Minnesota and Kansas, and in the state 
prisons of several of the states. 

The author describes the Elmira system, whose inauguration was 
chiefly due to his father, Rev. Dr. KE. C. Wines. The great work done 
by Elmira as a sociological laboratory is made apparent. ‘One advan- 
tage which is gained from this system is that it compels the study of 
the criminal himself, from all points of view; also, the study of the 
causes and conditions which have made him what he is.’”’ Dr. Wines 
says: ‘‘Above all other systems, however, it demands direction by a 
man of the highest integrity, attainments, and consecration. * * * 
There can be no prison reform in the United States until the divorce of 
(39) 
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the prison from practical politics is pronounced with such authority as 
to prevent any subsequent re-union of the two.”’ 

In answer to the question: ‘‘Where does the punishment come in?’’ 
the author answers: ‘In the discipline, which is unremitting and 
exacting; in the violence done to the criminal tastes and habits of the 
prisoners, which they have no opportunity to indulge; in the conscious- 
ness that one is held in a net of influence and restraint, which one is 
powerless to break; in the uncertainty as to one’s ability to earn a dis- 
charge in time or without too great a personal sacrifice; in the regular- 
ity and monotony of life under a rigid rule. Certain it is, that the 
worst men prefer to be sent to a prison organized on the old plan.’’ 

In discussing the causes of crime, the author remarks that the 
origins of crimes are so complicated and various that “‘it is a sign of 
narrow vision and immature thought, to single out any one cause and 
attribute the prevalence of crime in any community exclusively to that; 
or to suppose that the removal of some isolated cause of crime would 
purify the race and usher in the millennium;”’ or, ‘‘to suppose that the 
same treatinent applied to all criminals, irrespective of their ancestral 
family and personal history, will be equally effective in all cases for 
good.’’ 

In considering the ‘‘ethical basis’? of punishment, Dr. Wines criti- 
cises those who maintain that the only ground for punishment is the 
protection of society. Hesays: ‘*The criminal law appears to rest on 
a three-fold basis: the element of retribution, the element of deter- 
rence, the element of reformation.’’ ‘‘The right of society to defend 
itself,’’ says the author, “is indubitable; yet it is not without limits. 
The theory of social protection ignores too much the moral aspects of 
crime, and has too little analogy to the divine government, which 
always has in view the recovery of the prodigal.’’ 

In his chapter on ‘‘The Prevention of Crime,’? Dr. Wines does not 
speak hopefully of legislative cure. He says, “It is more practicable 
to restrain the operation of the causes of crime in individuals than in 
the community at large, but the state can and should throw every care 
about the children in the community.’’ He advocates the care of 
dependent and delinquent children as far as possible in family homes 
in preference to institutions. 

In the final chapter of the book the author advocates the complete 
reorganization of the county jail system, the isolation of convicts dur- 
ing the early part of their imprisonment, the improvement of the work 
of prison chaplains, teachers and physicians, the general application 
of reformatory methods, and permanent confinement of incorrigibles 
in separate prisons. 

We recommend the book to everyone who desires to obtain a clear, 
fair, and practical view of the prison question and the general subject 
of punishment and reformation from the highest authority. 

12 mo.; 339 pages, $1 75. By special arrangement with the publish- 
ers we are able to offer this book to our subscribers at $1.50. Address 
orders to H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn. 













































STATE CONFERENCES OF CHARITIES. 


The Fourth Indiana State Conference of Charities and Correction was 
held at Fort Wayne, October 22 to 24, 1895. About 100 delegates were 
in attendance from points outside of Fort Wayne. The meeting was 
intensely practical. There were but few papers, and time was given 
for much free discussion. The discussions were very interesting. 
Secretary Grout, of Indianapolis, gave an elaborate account of a family 
of ‘‘rounders’’ who have been ‘‘working”’ all the leading cities of the 
country, but have been followed up by the different Charity Organiza- 
tion societies until the country is getting too small toholdthem. Supt. 
H. W. Felts, of the County Poor Asylum, at Fort Wayne, read a prac- 
tical paper on Asylum Management. 

A session was given up to the discussion of the work of the Over- 
seers of the Poor. Many Township Trustees and Superintendents of 
County Poor Asylums were present and participated actively in the 
discussion. 

Secretary E. P. Bicknell presented a masterly paper on the. Custo- 
dial Care of Adult Imbeciles, showing that there were about 100 imbe- 
cile women in the Poor Asylums of Indiana, who had become mothers 
of 150 defective children. He argued that the custodial care of the 
women of this class was necessary, both asa matter of humanity and 
a matter of economy. 

Penal and Reformatory Work was fully discussed, with papers on 
Prison Labor; Reformatory Extension; Criminal Responsibility, etc. 

Secretary H. H. Hart, of the Minnesota State Board of Correction 
and Charities, was present and took part in the proceedings. Five 
delegates were appointed to the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 


The Twentieth Michigan Convention of the Superintendents of the 
oor and the Union Association was held at Detroit, Jan. 17-19, 1894. 
This organization comprises the Superintendents of the Poor, Com- 
missioners of Charities, Officers of Benevolent Associations, County 
Institutions and State Charitable and Correctional Institutions. The 
next meeting will be held at Flint, December 10 and 11, 1895; secretary, 
L. C. Storrs, Lansing. 


The Fourth Minnesota State Conference of Charities and Correction 
was held at Faribault, October 29-31, 1895. One hundred and ten dele- 
gates were in attendance from outside points, besides the large Fari- 
bault delegation. Three State Institutions are located at Faribault, 
the School for the Deaf, the School for the Blind, and the School for 
Feeble-Minded; and a session of the Conference was held at each insti- 
tution. The General Sessions were given up chiefly to the presentation 
of papers. Section meetings were held for the purpose of free discus- 
sion of Children’s Work, Associated Charities, Causes of Pauperism, 
Crime and Dependency, and Work of County Commissioners. 
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A mass meeting was held in the Opera House on the evening of 
October 29, and a large audience was addressed by President A. O. 
Wright, of the National Conference of Charities and Correction on The 
Defective Classes. On Wednesday evening the conference met at the 
School for Feeble-Minded, and Secretary Ernest Bicknell, of the In- 
diana Board of State Charities, read a remarkable paper on the Care 
of the Adult Feeble-Minded, in which he showed conclusively that the 
State cannot afford to neglect this class. On Thursday the entire con- 
ference went to Owatonna, 15 miles away, where the closing session 
was held at the State School for Dependent Children and addresses 
were made by Ex-Governor L. F. Hubbard, the father of the school, 
and Dr. Fred. H. Wines, of Illinois. 

The Associated Charities Section and the Children’s Work Section 
were very interesting. In the former Charity Organization for small 
cities was discussed, and in the latter, means for the proper placing of 
children in homes and their official supervision afterwards. The com- 
mittee on the Causes of Pauperism, Crime and Dependent Conditions 
and the committee on Institution Administration did excellent work. 
The committee on Reformatory Work and Agencies discussed the need 
of a Prisoners’ Aid Society to such good purpose that a committee was 
appointed to organize such a society forthwith. 

The Executive Committee was instructed to appoint fifty members 
of the Conference as delegates to the National Conference at Grand 
Rapids. 

The next Conference will meet at Red Wing. ‘The officers for 1896, 
are: President, Supt. Wm. E. Lee, of the State Reformatory at St. 
Cloud; Secretary, Miss Louise Mott, Faribault. 

The Twenty-fifth annual Convention of the County Supervisors of the 
Poor of the State of New York, was held at Ogdensburg, June 18-20, 
1895. The chief topic of discussion was the Care of Dependent Children. 
The drift of opinion was in favor of placing children in carefully 
selected family homes. An interesting feature of the conference was 
the reports of County Superintendents of the Poor. Thirty-two re- 
ports were received. The next convention will be held at Schenectady, 
June 10-12, 1896. Secretary, James W. Ives, Wyoming, N. Y. 

The Fifth Ohio Conference of Charities and Correction was held at 
Delaware, Oct. 15-18, 1895. President Jones, a young man of Toledo, 
in his opening address, discussed ‘‘The Attitude of the Church toward 
Social Questions.’’ Wednesday forenoon and,afternoon were devoted 
to the discussion of work for dependent children. Wednesday evening 
the Committee on Associated Charities occupied the time and a paper 
was read by Miss Alice Shaff, of Cincinnati, on ‘“The Relation of Col- 
lege Settlement to the Work of Charity Organization.’? Thursday 
morning a very interesting session of the Committee on Sewerage, 
Plumbing, Ventilation and Heating was held, with papers on Plumb- 
ing and Sewage and a paper by Hon. Conway W. Noble, of Cleveland, 
on “Imperfect Plumbing and Sewerage from a Legal Aspect.”’ 
Section work was carried on, on the afternoons of Wednesday, 
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Thursday and Friday, with the following sections: (a) County In- 
firmaries; (6) Children’s Homes; (c) Associated Charities; (d) County 
Visitors. A feature of the conference was the joint meetings of diff- 
erent sections to discuss kindred topics. 

Dr. Fred H. Wines, of Illinois, gave an address of extraordinary 
interest on ‘‘Unbalanced People,’”? and Gen. R. Brinkerhoff made an 
interesting address. 

It is expected that Ohio will send a large delegation to the National 
Conference, at Grand Rapids. 


The Pennsylvania Association of Directors of the Poor and Charities 
was held at Philadelphia, Oct. 15-17, 1895. A feature of the meeting 
was the large number of reports from almshouses, institutions, etc. 
Preventive work was made prominent inthe papers presented, Papers 
were read on ‘The Cause and Prevention of the Increase of Pauper- 
ism,’’ ‘‘What is the Preventive Work of the Future, as it Relates to 
the Children of the Poor,’’ ‘‘Inveterate Criminals, Moral Imbeciles and 
Feeble Minded Persons, What Should be Done With Them, How to 
Prevent Their Propagation and How They are Considered in Law,”’ etc. 

This association works actively to promote legislation in the field of 
Charities and Correction. 

The president was authorized to appoint a committee to attend the 
Grand Rapids meeting of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Corresponding Secretary, R. D. McGonnigl¢, Pittsburg. 

The Wisconsin State Conference of Charities and Correction was held 
in Milwaukee, Feb. 19-24, 1895. The conference was a very highly suc- 
cessful one. An interesting feature of the conference was an exhibit 
of work from the state institutions for the deaf, and blind and depend- 
ent children, and the industrial schools for girls, and the county insane 
asylums of Milwaukee, Dane, Racine and LaCrosse counties. The next 
conference will be held at Madison, the first week in February, 1896. 
The secretary of the conference is Mr. Lynn S. Pease, of Janesville. 


STATE BULLETINS. 


The Indiana Bulletin of Charitiesand Correction and the Minnesota 
Bulletin of Corrections and Charities are quarterly publications, 
designed to furnish the current news in the field of charities and cor- 
rection to the people of those states. They present the statistics of the 
state institutions, with information as to the doings of the local charit- 
able organizations. The Minnesota Bulletin published as a supple- 
ment to its June number, the Proceedings of the Third Minnesota Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, a pamphlet of 169 pages. The 
papers are of an unusually high order. We note especially Miss Alice 
Mott’s paper on The Economic Aspect of Charity. With the Septem- 
ber number was sent out, as a supplement, the sixth biennial report of 
the Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities. In this vol- 
ume is a complete directory of the charitable institutions of the state. 
We observe also plans and specifications for village lock-ups. 
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The summer months, in which many charitable agencies entirely 
suspend work and others are comparatively inert, bring but little rest 
to those employés of the Charity Organization Society who remain on 
duty. The reasons are three. Necessary economy compels the laying 
off of such paid workers as are taken on with the understanding that 
their employment is only for the colder months. All members of the 
permanent force are allowed a vacation of two or three weeks according 
to their length of service, still further reducing their effective number; 
and the cessation of so many other benevolent activities throws addi- 
tional burdens upon those societies which never suspend. The Sum- 
mary on another page will show the details of the work of the past four 
months as compared with those of the previous summer. 

A gratifying experience has been the success of the Society in 
arranging for two weeks outings fora large number of Roman Catholic 
children, against whom the Fresh Air Charities generally, being chiefly 
managed by Protestants and unable to provide for all Protestant appli- 
cants, are necessarily compelled to discriminate. Special efforts were 
made through the Society of St Vincent de Paul and the rural parish 
priests to rouse the Catholic farmers in the interior of the State to the 
needs of the tenement house children of New York City and the oppor- 
tunity to bestow upon them so great a boon as a vacation in the country; 
aud the responses were prompt and generous, and much good was 
thereby accomplished. The effort had the hearty co-operation of the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund, which in every instance supplied transpor- { 
tation. } 

In addition to this it is worthy of special attention that, almost for i 
the first time in the history of the Catholic Church, have official steps 
been taken recognizing ‘‘the importance of co-operating with outside 
organizations for the general good when such co-operation does not 
conflict with the rules’’ governing the Catholic charities. This action 
was urged and carried at the recent National Convention of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul in this city chiefly by a Catholic gentleman who 
is the Chairman of one of our District Committees, and by a leading 
Catholic of Boston who has for years worked in close co-operation with 
the Associated Charities of that city, together with the strong endorse- 
ment also of Vicar General Farley of this city. It may be fairly ; 
claimed that this breaking over the traditions and usages of a body so 
venerable and conservative as the Catholic church, in any of its related 
parts, is due chiefly to the growth of the popular acceptance of the 
underlying principles of the Charity Organization idea, which have 
been.so satisfactorily exemplified and have so gradually but influenti- 
ally permeated the charitable systems and sentiments of this and many 
other leading cities. It is a gratifying proof of the fidelity with which 
Charity Organization Societies have carried out their pledges that they 
( 44) 
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shall not be used by any officer or employee for the purpose of preso- 
lytism. 

The Society has considered the harmfulness of the public and the 
ostentatious exposure of personal mutilations and deformities upon the 
streets by professional beggars. There are strong sanitary and moral 
reasons against such displays and, with rare exceptions, all of the per- 
sons exhibiting them can be far more humanely and reasonably cared 
for in the several private or public institutions for such afflicted ones 
than they can be by dependence upon the uncertain alms of the street. 
The matter is in the hands of the Committee on Legal Questions which 
has been instructed to prepare a suitable bill for presentation to the 
next Legislature, with a view to restrict if not entirely to prevent this 
evil. 

The Society has issued the sixth edition of its Charities Directory, 
brought up to last spring, and the volume has met with abundant com- 
mendations. It seems to meet a wide felt want, and to be an indispens- 
able hand-book to all who wish to work intelligently in the metropolis 
for the welfare of its dependent and depressed classes. 

The Society met with a serious loss during July in the sudden death 
of the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, rector of the Church of the Incarnation. 
From the first inception of the Society he was one of its firmest friends 
and outspoken supporters. His name was upon our first published list 
of contributors and upon our earliest list of adherents. His voice and 
time and strength were never sought in vain in the service of the 
Society provided such service did not interfere with the duties of his 
sacred office. He believed thoroughly in the Society’s principles and 
methods and was ever its ready and intelligent champion, and his well 
known unselfishness, his intelligent discernment and his genuine and 
manly character won friends to this and every other enterprise for 
social improvement to which he. gave his adhesion. 

The Central Council at its October meeting amended that clause in 
the Constitution of the Society which formerly read ‘*The Society shall 
not directly dispense alms in any form,’’ so that it now reads ‘‘The 
Society shall not give relief from its own funds.’’ This change was 
made to clear up all ambiguity as to the principles and practice of the 
Society, and to make its law conform to the necessity so often imposed 
upon it, and frankly assumed by it, of acting as an intermediary for 
the conveyance of relief to the needy, in cases of actual necessity, or 
where the best interests of the poor clearly require it. 


ORANGE BUREAU OF ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 


In the early summer the following circular was sent to the ministers 
of the various churches in the Oranges: 

DEAR Str: The Bureau of Associated Charities, through its Com- 
mittee on Codperation and the Diffusion of Knowledge, proposes to 
give a short series of weekly lectures in the early fall upon subjects 
relating to some of our social problems. The ministers of the various 
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churches in the Oranges are most cordially invited to these lectures, 
and it is hoped also that as many as possible of the charitable workers 
in each church may attend them. In addition to the lectures, an oppor- 
tunity to work for a fortnight in the office of the Bureau will be given 
to all persons who desire to put the knowledge acquired in the lectures 
to a practical test. 

If you approve of this plan for increasing the efficiency of the char- 
itable work done in the Oranges, will you kindly notify the Secretary 
of this committee, the Rev. Edward Hale, 40 Evergreen Place, East 
Orange, at your early convenience, and send to him a list of the names 
and addresses of those persons in your congregation who are already 
actively engaged in charitable work, and who would probably be inter- 
ested in the lectures as proposed. 


Responses to this appeal were received from fifteen churches repre- 
senting seven different denominations. Two hundred and fifteen 
names were sent in. The committee has taken steps towards arrang- 
ing for the proposed lectures and has just announced the following 
series on current social problems: Friday evening, November 15th, 
Rev. Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., of Harvard University, ‘‘Sci- 
ence and Sentiment in Charity;’?’ Monday evening, November 25th, 
Miss Cornelia Bradford, of the Whittier House Social Settlement, Jer- 
sey City, ‘“The Fundamental Principle in Charity Work;’’ Monday 
evening, December 2d, Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, General Secretary of 
the New York Charity Organization-Society, ‘“The History of Charity 
Organization with a Word About Results;’? Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 16th, (name and subject will be announced later.) Special invita- 
tions were sent to the two hundred and fifteen names furnished by the 
pastors and the lectures announced from the pulpits of the several 
churches. An invitation was also extended to the workers in the near 
by towns. 

In the matter of codperation some progress has been made with the 
public officials. The Overseer of the Poor of Orange now occupies an 
office in the Societies building and is in constant touch with the Bureau 
workers. The police have lent effective aid in a number of specific 
cases, Police Marshal McChesney responding in every instance in 
which appeal has been made to him. Through the efforts of the 
Bureau, with the codperation of the Children’s Aid Society of Newark, 
the case of a young girl who had maintained a drunken mother by 
begging was brought before Police Justice Davis and the girl taken 
from her mother and placed in an institution. With the codperation 
of a gentleman of Kast Orange, the case of a fraudulent and persistent 
beggar was brought before Police Justice Elliott of Kast Orange and 
the man sentenced to Caldwell Penitentiary for sixty days. 

A “Confidential Warning List’? has been sent out, folded in with 
the Society’s ‘‘Leaflet No. 4’ issued in October. Nine fraudulent beg- 
gars are described and the public warned against giving them alms. 
Seven of the nine give their residence as Newark, and in view of this 
the warning circular concludes with this paragraph: 


Every case of begging in the Oranges by persons from Newark that 
the Bureau has investigated has proved to be a fraud. The Newark 
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Society asks that every one coming from Newark be referred to them 
—Associated Charities, 222 Market Street, Newark. Send homeless 
men to the Bureau. Send the name and address of all residents apply- 
ing to you for aid tothe Bureau, 65 Essex Avenue, and you will receive 
a reply regarding them. Follow up the matter. Codperate with the 
Bureau in its work. 


The Society continues its efforts to increase and extend the interest 
and cooperation of the public in its work. In the last Leaflet, issued 
in October, the following appeal was made: 


WILL THE CHARITABLE PUBLIC CO-OPERATE? 


The efficiency of the Bureau’s work is constantly impaired by the 
failure of kindly people to co-operate. The efforts of the workers at 
the office and of the Friendly Visitor to puild up a family into self- 
support and self-respect are often ineffectual because of the ease with 
which the members of the family who are willing to beg can go about 
and secure aid. The charitable persons to whom they apply readily 
give the aid without pausing to consider whether it is going to really 
help them or whether it may not dothem harm. In many instances 
the matter assumes the form of a question of veracity between the 
beggar and the officers of the Bureau, and the beggar comes out best. 

An intelligent public has subscribed several thousand dollars a year 
to maintain experienced workers and adequate facilities to meet the 
needs and improve the condition of the poor of the Oranges. With this 
money a Workroom is kept constantly open where. any needy woman 
can earn food, clothing and fuel and need not beg. A Woodyard is 
maintained where tho samé chance is given to men, an Employment 
Bureau where work is found for applicants, a Registry in which is re- 
corded the facts about every poor family seeking aid. By means of 
the Registry the fraudulent beggar can be identified and the worthy 
family shielded from needless questioning. 

Time, effort and money are spent in developing and rendering more 
efficient these agencies. Does it not seem illogical for the public to 
maintain them and yet fail to consider them when a beggar calls and 
tells a pitiful story? 

The Society cannot do its work effectively without the codperation 
of the public. The average beggar who knows his business is able to 
defy the Bureau) feeling quite sure that he can go into any residence 
street and reap a harvest without fear of molestation. Numbers of 
beggars daily make their way to the Oranges from Newark and ply 
their trade. A number of pauper families resident in the community 
are enabled to keep together and maintain harmful conditions with the 
means procured by begging. Do not give at the door. Send the name 
and address of every Orange applicant to the Bureau before giving 
any aid, send every Newark applicant to 222 Market street, Newark, 
where the Associated Charities will gladly afford aid when needed. 
When the location of the alleged need is in the Oranges we ask you to 
follow up the case and if the need is real give aid on the lines the 
Bureau will suggest. Do not be less charitable but rather more so. 
There are many ways you can use your time and money when you 
have ceased to give at the door. 


It is proposed to continue these appeals until it will at least be diffi- 
cult for the fraudulent beggar to ply his trade. 





































































NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE POOR. 
VACATION SCHOOLS. 

The New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
has maintained six Vacation Schools, in co-operation with the Board 
of Education, with a total average attendance of 3,319 scholars, nearly 
four times as large as last year. 

The cost of each pupil per day was 5.6 cents as opposed to 11.7 cents Y 
of 1894. 

Five thousand, five hundred and eighty-three dollars and forty cents 
($5,583.40) was contributed to maintain the schools, and the total 
expense of the six was $5,775.96. 

During the term of thirty days of three hours each, there was a total 
attendance of 98,880 pupils, besides 5,225 who applied during the three 
days of registration, making a total attendance of 104,105. 

The Vacation School children were able to use the seaside homes of 
the Association for a single day’s outing where class groups with 
teachers went for the special study of shells, sea-weed and marine life, 
using their collections for object lessons and models for clay work on 
their return to the school class-room. ‘These outings were not excur- 
sions, as the children paid a large proportion of their transportation 
expenses and carried their own lunches. The children also paid their 
own car fare on several trips to the Natural History Rooms and Metro- 
politan Art Museum, being accompanied in each case by a teacher. 

The teachers entered into the hard work with enthusiasm, and used 
their utmost endeavors to develop the interest of their scholars in the 
studies. As no text books were used in the schools, the success of the 
teachers was doubly gratifying. ‘The children showed great improve- 
ment during the six weeks of school, and many words of approval and 
gratitude were received from the parents for the kind care of the 
teachers. f 

The purpose of the Vacation Schools is full of interest, both in } 
respect to the safety, enjoyment and instruction given to thousands of 
children, who would otherwise be unprotected during the long Summer 
days, and to the teachers who desire some practical experience in man- 
ualtraining. It is hoped by the promoters of this work that the suc- 
cessful experiment of the past two years will show that this practical } 
instruction should have a permanent place in the school system of New 
York and elsewhere. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN NEW YORK STATE, 


At a meeting of the Board of the A. I. C. P. held April 16, 1894, the 


following resolutions were passed: 







‘““‘WHEREAS, The suffering among the wage-earners of this city dur- 
ing the past winter has been but an accentuated form of a chronic evil 
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resulting from the tendency of population to concentrate in cities, 
thereby over-supplying the municipal labor markets; and 

‘““WHEREAS, This serious hindrance to the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor exists contemporaneously with an unsatisfied demand 
for agricultural help in rural localities; therefore 

“Resolved, That ‘the effort of intelligent philanthropy should be 
particularly directed towards the relief of the congested condition of 
the cities by affording every possible encouragement towards settle- 
ment in agricultural communities; 

‘‘Resolved, 'That an exhaustive inquiry into this subject should be 
made during the coming summer, and that the Association appeal to 
the ‘Citizens’ Relief Committee’ to appropriate from the fund remain- 
ing in their hands a sum, not to exceed $5,000, to cover expenses in- 
volved in making such an inquiry.”’ 

In accordance with the provisions of the resolutions, the committee 
consisting of Messrs. Suydam, Bullard and Cutting, was appointed. 

They secured the services of a Mr. Kjelgaard, an intelligent Penn- 
sylvania farmer, to travel through such of the agricultural districts of 
New York State as he could reach during the summer months with the 
purpose of gathering information by personal inquiry and observation. 
At the same time Mr. George T. Powell, of Ghent, Columbia County, 
New York, undertook at the Committee’s request to conduct by corres- 
pondence an inquiry identical with that pursued in person by Mr. 
Kjelgaard. Mr. Powell’s wide acquaintance throughout the State, and 
his reputation as an agricultural expert, gave him unexcelled facilities 
and advantages for gathering the desired information. After confer- 
ence in reference to the scope of investigation between the two agents, 
the extent of the inquiry was limited to the basis embodied in the fol- 
lowing questions, which were sent out by Mr. Powell in all directions 
throughout the State with a letter explanatory of the nature and pur- 
poses of the investigation. Mr. Kjelgaard in his personal dealings 
with farmers obtained definite answers to the same questions, so that 
information obtained by the two agents is easily tabulated: 

1. How much has farming land depreciated in your locality in the 
past twenty-five years, and what is the cause or causes? 

2. Isthere a tendency among farmers and their families to leave 
their farms and live in towns and cities? If so, what is the cause? 

3. Is there an increase in tenant farming? 

4. Are farmers gradually reducing their farm indebtedness? 

5. What rate of interest do farmers pay on notes and mortgages? 

6. Can you furnish the names of séme farmers who keep accounts 
and can show some percentage of profit on a fair valuation of their 
farms? 

7. Are your district schools as well attended as in years past? 

8. Are the principles of agriculture taught in any form in your 
schools? 


The answers to the first question as to depreciation were without 
exception in the affirmative. Mr. Powell calculated the average depre- 
ciation at 48 per cent., Mr. Kjelgaard, at 50 percent. The relative per- 
centages of the principal causes assigned are: Low prices on farm 
products, 25 per cent ; opening of western land, 15 per cent.: price of 
labor higher in proportion than prices of farm products, 10 per 
cent.; cost of fertility of soil, 8 per cent.; scarcity of good farm laborers, 
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4 per cent.; unjust and unequal taxation, 5 per cent.; want of tariff pro- 
tection, 3 per cent.; overproduction, 3 per cent. 

Seventy-four percent. of the replies to first half of question No. 2 by 
Mr. Powell are in the affirmative, and Mr. Kjelgaard reports that 30 
per cent. of the farmers are anxious to leave their farms and would at 
once drift to the large cities if they only knew how to get there and 
had any assurance whatsoever of work. He adds, however, that 86 
per cent. report that their children, as they grow up, cannot be induced 
to follow an agricultural life. Among the causes of this tendency 
mentioned are: unprofitable farming; greater school advantages in 
towns; difficulty in getting good help in house and on farm; opportu- 
nity for higher education in cities; higher wages in cities; bad roads; 
aversion to farm life; need of agricultural education in schools. 

The replies to question No. 3 from 74 per cent. of those responding, 
indicate that tenant farming is on the increase. 

Seventy per cent. of the farmers, Mr. Powell reports, are not reduc- 
ing their land indebtedness. Mr. Kjelgaard says that 35 per cent. of 
New York farmers are losing money; 50 per cent. are dangerously near 
the line of running behind; 14 per cent. are making a profit, and 20 per 
cent. have no knowledge either way. 

Fifty-six report that the schools are not as well attended as in years 
past; the other 44 per cent. report that the schools are well attended. 

Mr. Kjelgaard found, however, that the condition of the farmers was 
much better in the vicinity of Cornell University, where one of the U. 
S. Government Agricultural Experiment Stations is located, and fur- 
ther investigation proved that similar conditions exist in the neighbor- 
hood of other stations and agricultural schools. The two investiga- 
tors feel that ignorance of scientific methods and carelessness are the 
true causes of the present distress of New York farmers. 

The Committee report that they are encouraged to believe both by 
the testimony of the investigators and the results of independent effort 
in this direction in Europe, that the restoration of prosperity to the 
agricultural districts of this State is attended by no very serious eco- 
nomic difficulties, and recommends to the Association as follows: That a 
conference be called at an early date for the purpose of laying before 
the charitable organizations of this city the situation as presented in 
the foregoing report, to the intent that some concerted measures may 
be taken through the State Department of Agriculture, or by additional 
legislation, to re-awaken an interest in the farming industry and turn 
the movement of population from the cities to the agricultural districts. 

The report which is printed as ‘‘Leaflet No. 1,’’ is a most valuable 
and timely one. Copies may be had for five cents each by addressing 
the editor of THE REVIEW, Galesburg, II. 


OTHER NOTES. 
THE CHARITIES REVIEW enters with this number upon its fifth year. 


Each year has brought to it larger support than the preceding and by 
the recent action of the Executive Committee of the National Confer- 
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ence of Charities and Correction it is now to be sent to every member 
of the Conference. With this increased and increasing circulation 
those in charge of THE REVIEw ask for the coéperation of those already 
interested in it, in making it still more useful, both by keeping the 
editor informed of matters of general interest and also by acquainting 
others with its scope and purpose. While published primarily for the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, its value will be almost as 
great to workers in other charitable fields, and to those who are inter- 
ested in any or all plans to better the condition of theirfellow men. All 
communications relating to THE REVIEW should be directed to THE 
EDITOR THE CHARITIES REVIEW, Galesburg, III. 


Dr. Philip W. Ayres, who has for several years so efficiently directed 
the work of the Cincinnati Associated Charities, has recently been 
chosen General Superintendent of the Chicago Bureau of Charities. 
The work he undertakes in accepting this position is an especially 
difficult one, but Dr. Ayres is thoroughly fitted by his native ability, 
general education and special training in this field, for just such work, 
and with the help of that small circle of thoroughly earnest philan- 
thropists, who have been for months and years striving for the adop- 
tion of charity organization principles by the charitable agencies of 
Chicago, he will succeed in Chicago as he succeeded in Cincinnati. 
The good wishes of many follow him to his new field. 


The Charity Organization Review (London) publishes in the October 
number the following letter, addressed to the editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, which, in its attack upon charity organization, defends its 
principles admirably: 


Srr:—I am indeed glad that you have opened your columns to the 
inhuman practices of the above society. 

‘Happily, some people exist who practise charity without organiza- 
tion.’—V. M. Crawford. 

We have, thank God, many good Christian men and women among 
us who, in their daily round of mercy, never ask any questions likely 
to prove awkward or distasteful: who never trouble children about so- 
called duty to parents in old age; who never seek the cause of trouble 
if inconvenient to the sufferer; who never worry employers (past and 
present) and relatives, local clergy, and others about their charges, but 
who are always ready to give freely of their substance, and thereby 
provide an object lesson in charity for the public benefit in the shape 
of ‘casuals,’ vagrants, tramps, arfd impostors of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 

I live in a neighbourhood abounding in beggars, but consider it bad 
taste to ask any questions, as I know I should not, were I in their 
place, care or even wish for them to be put; therefore, if I see a drunk- 
ard, I feel that I might also have been such another, and I give him 
money for lemonade. If I see a ‘loafer,’ I feel, too, that I might have 
been such another, and I giye him money to loaf no more. If Iseea 
man who has a wife and fifteen children at home crying for bread, I 
give him money to buy food and pay rent for those so near and dear to 
him. 

‘Which of us is not in some measure responsible for his own mis- 
fortunes?’ 

I have been told that the C. O. S. distributes £10,000 annually in 
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pensions alone for the aged poor of good character, that many hun- 
dreds are sent to convalescent homes every year, that thousands are 
by means of combined and united local action tided over periods of 
exceptional trouble, and wherever possible steps taken to ensure situa- 
tions being kept open for them; that many are emigrated, some ap- 
prenticed; that surgical aid and hospital letters are given. 

All this and very much more is done by this Scotland Yard Society, 
I believe, but, all things said and done, I can’t help feeling an infin- 
itely better creature than my neighbours when I hand 1s. to the first 
beggar I meet, and realise what true charity means in its heartfelt 
impulses, and also experience an inner consciousness of having done 
good, if, perhaps, of an indolent kind. East END. 

September 24. 

The Springfield Republican, of November 22, contains an account of 
the charities of Oliver Smith, who lived in western Massachusetts and 
died in 1845 leaving a large estate. The will provided that $200,000 
should be managed by the trustees as an accumulating fund until it 
reached the sum of $400,000, which came to pass October 1, 1859. This 
amount was then divided into three distinct funds—$30,000 to found 
the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, $10,000 for the coloniza- 
tion society, and $360,000 for indigent boys, female children, young 
women and widows. ‘The remainder of the property was constituted a 
contingent fund to defray the expenses and keep the principal funds 
entire. Provision was made that the agricultural school fund should 
be accumulated for a period of 60 years from his death, that is, till 
1905, when the school should be established in Northampton. By the 
provisions of the will the $10,000 fund for the colonization society, 
which was not claimed by the society, went to the contingent fund. 
The remaining fund of $360,000 was called the joint or miscellaneous 
fund, and was divided so that one-half the income should be applied 
for the benefit of indigent boys. Any boy in any of the eight towns, 
of good moral character, poor or from a family in moderate circum- 
stances, can be helped by this charity. ‘The boy who seeks this aid is 
‘-bound out’’ for a term of years to serve an apprenticeship in either 
farming or mechanical pursuits. That is, he leaves home and is bound 
to some family known to the board of trustees, in which he lives till he 
becomes of age. After serving a satisfactory term of apprenticeship 
and arriving at the age of 21 he may receive $500 as a loan, upon which 
he pays interest for five years, and at the end of that period he receives 
the $500 as a gift. The income of one-quarter of the fund was appro- 
priated to the benefit of indigent female children. They were to be 
bound out till 18 years of age, and at the time of their marriage were 
to receive $300 as a marriage portion. The income of one-eighth was 
applied for the benefit of indigent young women who upon their mar- 
riage were to receive $50 as a marriage portion. ‘The income of the 
remaining eighth was to be paid to indigent widows in sums not to 
exceed $50 to any person in one year. This important system of 
charities was put in operation in 1859, During thetime in which it has 
been in operation there has been appropriated to the benefit of indigent 
boys, $381,500; to young girls, $150,469: to young women, $153,850, and 
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to widows, $248,500. During this time 763 boys have received the gift 
of $500 after serving their time. The aim of the founder was to benefit 
and aid the people of the poorer classes, and the beneficent effects of 
the charity will be found in hundreds of homes. The aid which is thus 
given to the boys has time and time again proved the foundation of a 
career of success of direct benefit to the recipients and indirectly to 
the communities. 


’ 


From the ‘‘Red Man,’ a paper published in the interest of the edu- 
cation of the Indian and printed by the Indian boys at Carlisle, Pa., 
we quote an editorial on the need of employing charity organization 
principles in dealing with the Indian. ‘The editorial furnishes an ad- 
mirable illustration of the effects of indiscriminate giving: 

Give us the Black Hills and ‘tthe Government will take care of you 
until you are able to take care of yourselves,’ was what the Treaty 
Commission said to the Sioux over and over again, ‘‘and that don’t 
mean for five years, but for five hundred years if necessary,’’ added 
the eager Commission. We got the Black Hills by that treaty and 
that promise, and at once the Government began to appropriate one 
million six hundred thousand dollars a year in order to fulfill the 
promise Practically the same sum has been given each year for the 
whole eighteen years since, so that it has cost twenty-eight millions of 
dollars for the support of this one tribe during that time. Looking the 
field over now, neither self-support nor the intention and expectation 
of self-support dawn materially anywhere in that twelve million acre 
poor-house There is apparently to be norelief. Eighteen years more 
and another twenty-eight million and like added periods and expense 
down to the end of time seem to be about all there is to look forward 
to, for the Government must keep its pledged faith. This does not 
take into account another twelve to fifteen millions given to the Sioux 
recently for another slice of their land, nor the regular annual expense 
of maintaining an army to keep them within their poor-house. Forty- 
five to fifty million dollars has been the real expense of the Sioux in 
eightzen years. This makes a per capita cost of over two thousand 
dollarf for each of the whole twenty-two thousand, without distinction 
of sex orage. This vast expenditure is not working out the salvation, 
but is working the destruction of the Sioux. It is not getting them 
into the current and life of the nation, but is a barrier to keep them 
out of that life They were mantier, better men morally and physic- 
ally under their own systems of self support before the treaty, than 
they are now Neither their present condition nor the vast expense is 
their fault, but ours. If the present principles and interests continue 
to control in the future as they have in the past, none of the twenty- 
two thousand will ever be allowed to escape their poor-house doom, 
and we shall only get through paying for the Black Hills when every 
Sioux his disappeared from the earth. And this is ‘tbrotherhood of 
man’’ as exemplified by nineteenth century Christianity. 


THE REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON CITIZENS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 


OF 1893-94 
Has been printed in pamphlet form, 72 pages, and has been sent to 
Messrs. W. B. Clark & Co., 340 Washington st., Boston, for sale. 


Price, - - - . 25 cents. 












































Charity Organization Society Summary, 


JUNE 1To Oct. 1 JUNE1 TO OcT. 1 


1895. 1894, 
Financial. 
Current receipts from contributions...... $ 2,728 55 $ 1,885 
SUSTORE CRMENHES 5 60556. siisiciesedad See's 14,150 15 13,562 51 


Sid atea ne siehd lesa toleiecancaee 14 
Registration Bureau. 



































Requests for information...............+ 727 1,612 

PPE POULB SOME OM so 55 6a. Sierealv seicoieeie.tins 1,106 2,286 
District Work. 

New cases, through the District Offices.. 1,461 2,801 

New cases, through Registration Bureau. 865 1,182 


New cases through Joint Application 


PN once lee Saale Sige acade aes *6,385 468 
Ninth OY GOENIG. 61s 3720s cis ee dew nen ees 9,867 9,753 
Conpnltations at OfICOS,......6.6 0 sie sciccies 1,397 

Street Beggars. 

Total number dealt with. ...:..60:6006 0006 00% 217 206 
Of whom were warned.............e0000. 26 81 
Of whom were arrested and committed... 191 125 


Wayfarer’s Lodge and Wood Yard. 
(516 West 28th street.) 


DIRS” WOME GIVER 66.06. 5a siete wcnee erase 1,192 2,326 
LjODMG OE WOR BONG. 6525.5 erciaiedicicc es aiceee0 s 865 905 
Park Avenue Laundry. 
(589 Park Avenue.) 
WOMER: SMBIOVED: 6 56:5 siaccsis wnseawiow dena 72 104 
SOAR” AORN MSIE, 56 08k 5 a.nd vs win ecceviowoinns 1,048 1,042 
Receipts for work Gone: «0550. iscsi enc $ 2,040 32 $ 2,102 25 


Penny Provident Fund. 5 
(101 East 22d street. ) | 
Stamp stations... 2.0.6... Aneta ews 315 271 
DPE DORITOTS (QIOUE) so. o.5.65-5.0.010:6 6 diesen: «« $359 40,000 | 
RONEN 555 55s 's nein Gorvee rine pe meines + msnieeae $27,975 15 $23,311 85 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women. 
(49 Prospect Place. ) 
DATS WOPRBIVED ONE 665 Save eee S8ee ec 755 1,194 
Night Office. f 
OUAE RD UCADUR soo ei8c< cid sigan see dos sisie. 1,060 874 
ORG GUO, cis coe Dawes esse Nseedaseera ws 85 413 


*Since May 15th, 1895, the Joint Application Bureau has been con- 
ducted in connection with the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, and all cases advised and directed only by the Bureau, are 
included in the above figures. 
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PAS Ss sashes SaaS SaaS 
National Conference of 


Charities and Correction. 


Reports of Proceedings, 1893 and 1894. 


The annual volume of Proceedings issued by the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, em- 
bodies in clear and concise form the best thoughts of 
practical workers and students on the problem of 
Charity and Penology. 

These volumes are increasing in demand by College 
and Public Libraries and by students of Sociology 
and Charity Workers generally, 

The Eighth to Twenty-First Reports, inclusive, can 
be had at $1.50 per volume. 

Twenty-Second volume now in press. See announce- 
ment next month. 


( 
> 


The Twentieth volume (498 | The Twenty-first volume 
pages, cloth) contains the | contains the record of the 
record of the meeting held at | Nashville meeting in 1894. 
Chicago during the World’s | Besides the usual topics, it 
Fair. Intwelve notable pa- | covers Emergency Relief 
pers it surveys the history of | work for the winter of 1893 
Charitable workinthe United | and 1894; an account of the 
States for twenty years. It | new movement for Sociologi- 
contains an index to the first | cal Study in Institutions of 
twenty volumes of the pro- | Learning, and an elaborate 
ceedings. It is the great | study of Outdoor Relief, by 
handbook of American Chari- | Prof. C. R. Henderson, of 
ties. Chicago University. 





$1.50 per volume; the two volumes for $2.50. 
Address orders to H. H. HART, Corresponding 
Secretary, St. Paul, Minn. 


The 23d Conference will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
June 4-10, 1896. 
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Three Books by Jacob A. Riis. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


Studies Among the Tenements of New York. By Jacob A. 
Riis. Illustrated from Photographs taken by the 
Author. 12mo, $1.25, Net. 

From Dr. A. F. Schauffler, in Charge of N. Y. City Missions. 

“Let all who want to know what to do for these brothers of 
theirs in this town read this book, which is enormously more 
interesting than any novel that ever was written or ever will 
be. Let all who are in any way interested in the welfare of 
humanity buy the book and read it at once.”’ 

From Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry, Prest of Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

“One of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
child-saving work in this great city, and pointing out the nu- 
merous evils which exist at the present time and which loudly 
call for legislative aid and interference. It is a book which 
every one may peruse with interest.’’ 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New Edition. Hlustrated. 12mo, $1.25 Net. 


‘““A model of what such writing should be—explicit, straight- 
forward, full of plain facts and personal impressions, and en- 
tirely free from sentimentality, violence or preaching of any 
sort. The story, as a picture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is adinirably told, and 
holds the attention of the reader either by its realism in the 
grosser and darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pictur- 
esque scenes in the brighter portions.’’— 7he Nation. 

“Mr Riis not only draws a very vivid picture of the life led 
by these waifs, but he shows what is being done to civilize 
them, to arouse in them an ambition to be and do something 
better, and to educate them in morals and patriotism.’’- Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 


NIBSY’S CHRISTMAS. 
By Jacob A. Riis. Ilustrated. 12mo0, 50 Cents. 


“The stories which compose this volume are in substance 
true stories, the incidents of which figure in the large and 
varied experience of Mr. Riis, whose acquaintance with every 
phase of the seamy side of metropolitan life is well known. 
They are told with graphic force, and have an intense human 
and pathetic interest, but they also suggest practical reflec- 
tions to the social scientist and the humanitarian, and appeal 
eloquently to the thoughtful as well as to the casual reader.”’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers. 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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